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+ fife State of the BaRoMETER, in inches and decimals, High Water at 
and of Farenheit’s ‘THERMOMETER, the lor May 1809. 
ai t open air, taken in the morning before sun-rise, Morn. Even 
and at noon; and the quantity of rain-water Days. 
fallen, in inches and decimals, from March 8 § 28 3) 
Ba, 26. to April 25. 1809, in the vicinity of ffpy 9 4 55 4 19 
| He Edinburgh, W. 3 448: 58 - 
March M. n. In. Pts. Sa. 6 795 7 -- 
26 | 29.45 45 0.05 Rain Su. 7 29 9 9 
27 | 29.5 39 | 43 Cloudy jin. 940 1012 
28 | 29.7 | 37 | 38 | | Ditto 9 1045 11 
29 30. $6 | 37 | —— | Snow 1143 
SO} 50.1 36 | 38 —— | Cloudy 0 6 029 
31] 50.1 | $6) 45 | —— | Ditto lFr. 1242049 
29.851 37 42 Ditto Sa. 13 1 28 1 43 
+ "3.2 30. St 8S 0.02 Showers Su. 14: 8 9 
| 30.05} 29 | 45 | 0.0L | Ditto M.13 288 235 
4 80.2 45 0.05 Snow Tu. 16 3 10 8 
5 | 30.2 24 | 42 Ditto W. 17 845 4 3 
6 | 30.1 49 | 52 | | Clear Th18 420 439 
7 | 30.25) 33 | 55 | —— | Ditto Fr.19 459 
| S| 30.2 | 45 | 5S | —— | Ditto Sa. 20-540 6 3 
9 | 29.95) 46 | 54 | —— | Cloudy Su. 21 6 6 56 
: 10 | 29.8 | 43 | 59 | 0.01 | Showers M. 22 79% 757 
| 29.62 | 38 45 0.05 Snow Tu. 23 § 29 g 
29.8 28 45 0.01 Ditto WwW. 9 88 1014 
i 13 | 29.21] 38 | 49 | O.OL | Ditto i'Th.?5 1048 11 19 
14) 29.15 | 383°) 45 | 0.05) | Rain 96 1150 
¥ mh; 15 | 29.61 34 4:7 0.011 Hail Sa. 27 0 19 0 47 
16 | 29.55] 32 | 40 | 0.56 | Snow Su. 98 11k 1 40 
18 | 29.9 | 80 | 41 | —— | Ditto Tu.30 257 32 
i, 19; 29.8 | 81 46 | 0.2 Snow W.31 345 4 9 
20 | 29.8 | 29 | 485 | 0.04 | Ditto 
et 21 | 29.95) 30 | 50 | —— | Ditto MOON’s PHASES 
22.1. 30. 31 51 — | Cloudy For May 1809, | 
23, 30.3 | 86 | 59 Clear Apparent time at 
OA | 30.49) 37 61 Ditto : ever. 
30.251 43 | 45 | 0.02 | Showers New hoon, 14. 11.47. morn. 
First Quart.22. 1.58. even: 
Quanuty of Rain 1.381 Full Moon, 29. 8. 2. mor! 
P Te May 5. Duchess of York born, (1767.) 
17. Princess of Wales born, ( 1768.) 
Bie 18. General Assembly sits. 
19. Queen Charlotte born, (1745. ) 
21. Whitsunday. 


OO P 


rincess Elizabeth bern, (1770.) 
29. King Charles I. restored, (1660. } 
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Descripiion of Cast Le. 


"HE remains of this ancient edifice 
are situated in the parish of A- 
berlemno, in Fortarshire, a little to the 
south of the Esk. [t is noted as ha- 
ving been the property and ocasion- 
al residence of Cardinal Keaton, who 
makes so distinguished a figure in 
Scottish history. It afterwards be- 
came the property of the family of 
Murray of Melgund and Kinninmouth, 
trom whom it passed by marriage to 
Lord Minto, its present proprietor. 
it has evidently been an edifice of very 
considerable extent and strength, tho’ 
now in a state of ruin. ‘The present 
is the first representation of it which 
has ever been given; nor can we 
help being surprised at finding no 
mention of it in the Statistical account 
and other wor!s relating to the to- 
pography of Scotland. We shall be 
happy if any of our correspondents 
ean more fully supply this want, by 
communicating to us any interesting 
historical particulars respecting it. 


Proceedings of the Wernerian Natural 
History Society. 

Af the meeting of this Society on 

Sth April, there was read the 

first part of a description of the Mine- 

ral Strata of Clackmananshire, from 


the bed of the river Forth to the base 
of the Ochils, illustrated by a volu- 
minous and very distinct Plan or Sec- 
tion of those strata, done from actual 
survey, and from the register of the 
borings and workings for coal in Mr 
Erskine of Mar’s estate in that dis- 
trict 3} communicated by Mr Robert 
Bald, civil engineer, Alloa. In this 
first part, Mr Bald treated only of 
the alluvial strata. In continuing the 
subject, he is to ilustrate it still fur- 
ther, by exhibiting specimens of the 
rocks themselves. 

Mr Charles Stewart laid before the 
Society, a list of Insects found by him 
in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, 
with introductory remarkson the study 
ot entymology. It would appear 
that the neighbourhoad of Edinburgh 
has no very peculiar insects, and but 
few rare ones.— The list contained a- 
bout 400 species ; which, Mr Stewart 
stated, must be considered as the most 
common, as they were collected in the 
course of two seasons only, and with- 
out very favourable opportunities. It 
was produced (he added) merely as 
an incitement to younger and more 
zealous entymologists. 

At this meeting there were laid on 
the Society’s table the first two vo- 
lumes 4to, with a volume of figures, of 
Comte de Bournon’s System of Mine- 
ralogy ; presented by the author. 

Monthly 
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Monthly Memoranda in Nataral His- 
tory. 


HE leaf-buds of the 
March 30. T hawthorn hedges are 
in general bursting : in sheltered pla- 
ces the leaves are expanded, 

April 3—5. Sharp frosts on these 
days have put a stop to the progress 
of vegetation. 

——1}. The cold still continues, 
and to-day snow fell copiously. It 
anelted quickly in the vicinity of E- 
dinburgh, but it lies deep on Pentland 
Hills, 

——16. Heavy showers of snow 
and hail, with strong easterly gales, 
have destroyed much blossom ot the 
apricot, peach, and plum trees. —The 
“Wheatear( MotacillaOenanthe, )which 
had made its appearance in this neigh- 
bourhood in the end of March, seems 
now to have again left us, on account 
of the renewed inclemency of the 
weather. Not one is now to be seen. 

—-—20. Above a dozen of Eider- 

ducks, here called Dunters, (a rare 
species,) were brought to market, ha- 
ving been accidentally entangled in 
nets set for catching fad/es or lump- 
fish in the Frith of Forth. 
21. Hard frosts, especially 
during the night, continued almost 
without intermission since the begin- 
ing of the month, have not only sus- 
pended vegetation, but have produced 
a shrivelled and burnt appearance on 
the young leaves of many shrubs and 
flowers ; which the previous warmth 
had unfolded. Towards the end of 
April last year, we had several great 
falls of snow, but the cold was not 
nearly so intense as this year. 

The effects of the yncommon seve- 
rity of the past winter are now becom- 
ing evident in the flower-borders and 
in the kitchen-garden. Many peren- 
nial flower-roots which generally sur- 
vive in ordinary winters, have been 
killed ; and many beds of artichokes, 
and similar plants, have perished. 

Jn regard to artichokes, I may men- 


tion a fact which may perhaps piove 
useful to cultivators. Ina garden at 
Lauriston I had several rows of very 
fine strong plants, which were earthed 
up in Oct. last, in theusual way. I had 
likewise some rows of slips or young 
pl.ns, which were not in any way 
prepared for resisting the frost. 1]t 
now turns out that the strong plant 
which were carefully ridged up have 
all perished ; while the neglected slips 
have survived. It seems evident, 
therefore, that the earthing up of arti- 
chokes is a bad plan 3 and, instead of 
proving a protection, is in reality cal- 
culated to enable severe frosts to pene- 
trate to the remotest fibres of the roots. 
A slight covering of litter, without 
any ridging, will probably be found 
the best preservative. 

It may to some appear a coincidence 
worthy of remarking, that it is, this 
year, exactly a century since the oc- 
currence of the most memorable frost 
of modern times,—that of 1709; 
when innumerable birds were found 
frozen to death in our fields ; when 
the intense cold extended even to the 
south of Europe, and blasted the 
orange and olive trees of Italy ; and 
when some parts of the Mediterrancan 
Sea were covered with ice. 


P. S. Caxine Mapyuss. In lest 
month’s memoranda we hazarded some 
remarks on the proclamations lately 
issued on this subject, and the conse- 
quent dread and anxiety which agita- 
ted the public mind. ‘The authorised 
persecution of the dogs (for such did 
the proclamations virtually prove) ter- 
minated on the 14th April. Great 
has been the slaughter ‘The environs 
of the principal tan-yards in the neigh- 
bourhood may still be seen strewed 
with carcases stripped of their skins. 
Ia a warmer season, the effuvia from 
these might have proved not very con- 
ducive to the health of the inhabitants, 
We may possibly have been unfortu- 
nate in not acquiring the best infor- 
mation ; but we must still say, that 
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every insiance of supposed madness in 
our dogs since the beginning of March 
last, (tor we have not learned of any 
real instance *,) nught, we think, be 
distinctly traced to the orders them- 
selves of the Magistrates and Sheriti, 
as its unintentional origin and cause. 
While we are happy to be able to 
make a statement so consolotary to 
the relations of those few children and 
others said to have been bitten, we 
certainly do not intend any retlections 
on our Magistrates; on the contrary, 
we give them praise for their vigilance 
and alacrity. Nor should it be ac- 
counted detracting from that praise, if 
we venture again to suggest to them, 
(in the event of any future alarm,) 
the propriety of an accurate investiga- 
liun as to the foundation of such re- 
ports, before issuing any proclamations 
on the subject ; and the great expe- 
diency of entrusting the execution of 
their orders, when issued, to police- 
men or other authorized oifcers only, 
and of absolutely prohibiting. the in- 
terference of all tanners and curriers, 
and their apprentices, and of boys in 
general, undera penalty. Under such 
regulations, the Magistrates’ orders 
micht be equally well enforced, and 
would be as readily obeyed ; while 
the inhabitants would be enabled to 
walk the streets without having their 
feelings shocked by being compelled 
to witness the butchering of mastiffs 
and pointers at every turn; the own- 
ers of harmless favourite dogs which 


* Ifa single case of real canine mad- 
hess Las appeared in this city, on this oc- 
Casion, and if real bvdrophobia has, in 
any one lastance, or in any degree, been 
the result, may we not hope that, m 
usseat of medical learning, such a case 
will not be suffered to pass unheeded, 
but will be minutely and accurately de- 
tailed ?—We expect, bowever, no such 
ucidation, although physicians and sur- 
gtons have atrended the bitten; because 
‘2 donot believe any real case has at 


Vos time existed, or as likely yet ta oc- 
Cur, 
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had accidentally slipped out to. the 
street, might then hope to have them 
restored on payment of a small fine, m- 
stead of trembling to hear of their be- 
ing massacred by curriers or black- 
guards ; and a temptation to habits of 
cruelty and of theft would thus be 
snatcned from idle, thoughtless, and 
profligate boys, some of whom have 
been known to be so bold in this ini- 
quitous traffic as to entice away dogs 
from their homes with the view of 
slaughtering and tlaying them. 

We observe with sincere pleasure, 
that a medical gentleman of this city 
is endeavouring to call the attention of 
the public in general, and of medical 
people in particular, to the subject 
of Aydrophobia,y—a subject on whicla 
every one talks with fluency and con- 
fidence, while every one seems to be 
equally in the dark. To promote so 
important and interesting an inquiry, 
might, we conceive, be worthy of our 
city and county rulers, especially as 
they, and their predecessors in ollice, 
have, on different occasions, shewn 
themselves feelingly aliveto apprehen- 
sions on this head, and laudably an- 
xious to guard the public safety and 
health ; and it is a subject equally de- 
serving of attention and encourage- 
ment trom the different literary and 
physical societies of this place. In 
the mean time, Dr RoBEerron, dis- 
playing no common zeal and liberality 
in behalf of the public weal, and of 
inedical science, has come forward as 
an indvidual, and through the medium 
of the newspapers, has offered an ho- 
norary medal, in order to rouze atten- 
tion aud excite investigation: “ I 
‘¢ shall (he says) till the Ist of July 
“ next, at No. 12, Prince’s Street, re- 
“ ceive Essays or Observations on the 
*¢ subject of Hydrophobia, marked with 
‘* the author’s seal, accompanied by a 
“ separate paper, sealed also with the 
“* same seal, and inclosing the name of 
“the author.. I shall then select a 
“ proper committee to examine these 
“ essays, some time within a month 

“ after 
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*¢ after the above period, and, accord- 
* ing to their decision, shall award a 
** small honorary medal, with an ap- 
“* propriate inscription 3 no paper in- 
“ closing the name of the unsuccess- 
“ful candidate being examined, but 
“ remaining ull called for.”—£din- 
burgh Star for 25th April 1309. 
N. 


261, 1809. 


Statistica! and Military View of the 
AUSTRIAN Dominions. 


E following statements, drawn 
from various sources, may be in- 
teresting at the present moment, when 
a war, so deeply involving the interests 
of all Europe, has just broken out. 

The following list of the Austrian 
dominions and their population in 
1792, is given by Mr Coxe. 
Archduchy of Austria, divided 

into, r, Austria below the 

Ems, sometimes called 

Lower Austria; and, 2. 

Austria above the Ikms, 

including the district of 

Bargheusen, 

called Upper Austria, 1,650,c00 
Juterior Austria, divided into 

the Duchies of Styria, Ca- 

aud Carniola; the 

counties ot Gorntz and 

Gradisca,andthe Littorale, 

or government of Lriest, 1,600,000 
Kingcom of Bohemia, 2,700,000 
Marquisate of Moravia, . . . 1,100,000 
s\ustrian Silesia, . %00,000 
Kingdom of Galicia and Lo. 

domiria(dismembered from 

Poland,) 0 ¢ © « $y000,000 
Province of Bucovina (part 

of 
Hungary, divided into Low. 

er and Upper, ...... 6,000,000 
Baunat of Temeswar, (now 

anvexed to Hlungary,) 


| ransyiVemia, @ © 1,259,cc0 
Sclavonia, 


~ 
wu 


Military istrict onthe Tur- 


kish frontier, - 


— 


2997 992599 


According to tables recently publi. 
shed by the Prince of Lichtenstein, the 
population is estimated at 25,965,000. 
We may suppose such an increase te 
to have taken place since 1792. 

‘The following is Mr Coxe’s state- 
ment of the army at different periods, 


War establish. 


Meut 1a 1673 62,090 
1649 

2,244 
1735 15,900 

1745 270,009 


173538 364,00 


Under the reign of Leopold the I]. 
it was composed as follows: fnfuniry, 
59 German regiments, 9 Hungarian, 
© Transylvanian, 5 Walloon, 2 Ita- 
lian, 3 Artillery, 2 Garrison, 17 
Frontier, in all 79,  coniaining 
220,000 men. Cavalry, 11 regi. 
ments Heavy Cavalry, 16 Dragoons 
aud Hussars, and 1 Hulans, in all 28, 
containing 50,000 men. 

The Prince of Lichtenstein esti- 
mates the present regular army at 
271,800 infantry, 50,500 cavalry, and 
14,840 artillery, in all $390,000. He 
reckons also an army of reserve 0: 
50,000 and a militia of 25,000, inde- 
pendent of the Hungarian insurrection. 
‘This last is very numerous. It has 
not been in the field since the wars of 
Maria Theresa, when it repeatedly 
saved the Austrian monarchy. 

‘The recruiting is supplied by the 
Military conscription, which was 1)- 
troduced under the auspices of Joseph 
II. into all the Austrian dominions, 
except the Tyrol, the Netherlands, and 
the Hungarian territories. Each pro- 
vince is divided into a certain nud 
ber of circles, each circle into tout 
districts, every house 1s numbered, 
and every family inscribed. Each 
regiment 1s supplied by its peculiar it- 
cle 3 each of the four companies of the 


reciment by its proper district, where . 


it is usually quartered in ume of peace. 


exemptions are granted, except 


the nobles, to families where there . 
on 
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i. enly a single male, and to those pla- 
le ces where manufactures are established. 


247 
On the other hand, the course of the : 
Danube to Vienna is a level country. 


In Hungary and its dependencies, 
the regiments are raised on the prin- 
ciples of the feudal system 3 indepen- 
dent of the general insurrection which 
iakes place in times ot necessity. 

The frontier regiments are formed 
hy a peculiar milit: iry constitution. 
They were established in a narrow 
district 600 miles in length, stretching 
along the ‘Turkish frontier from the 
Adriatic towards the Dneister. ‘The 
inhabitants of this district are of the 
Greek religion, and augmented by a 
considerable number of emigrants from 
ihe Turkish dominions, who are en- 
couraged and protected by the go- 
vernment. ‘Their whole population 
sinounts to near 1,000,000 souls, and 
furnishes about 60,000 capable of 
bearing arms. “They hold their lands 
on the feudal tenure, paying only a 
small quit-rent but charge them- 
selves with guarding the frontier in 
time of peace, and acting against the 
enemy in time of war. Under Maria 
Theresa they first obtained a peculiar 
coustitution, entirely military. ‘The 
country was divided into four govern- 
ments, dependent on the supreme 
council of war 3 each government was 
subdivided Sate a certain number of 
Cis iricts, and each district supplied its 
teyiment. These troops are princi- 
pally light infantry, and known under 
the name of Croats, Pandours, and 
Warasdiners. 

The Austrian territory is in gene- 
ral possessed of great n: tural streneth. 
Bohemia is declared by Frederick of 
Prassia to be the most difficult coun- 
try in Europe to make war in. It a- 
bounds in every kind of obstacle to the 
Progress of an army 3 mountains, de- 
fi! CS, woods, morasses; the people are 
zealously loy al, and sateen every dif- 
ficulty they can in the way of an in- 


and presents no obstacle to the pro- 
gress of an army, except several great 
rivers, running from south to north, 
which fall into the Danube. OF these 
the most important now in the posses- 
sion of Austria, are the Inn, which di- 
vides Austria from Bavaria, and the 
Ems, which divides Austria itseli in- 
to two parts. are besides ihe 
Salza, which falls inio tie Inn; the 
‘Traten, and several others of inferior 
note. In the possession of the French 
and Bavarians are now the Lser, which 
runs through the middle of Bavaria, 
the Lech, which divides Bavaria from 
Sualia, and the Iler, which runs thro’ 
Suabia. ‘The Austrians are said to 
have passed the Inn and entered Ba- 
varia 5 so that by this time they may 
be masters of the course of the Iser, 
and perhaps of that of the Lech. 
Taungary is also inimany parts moun- 
talnous, though here too the course of 
the Danube is level, from Vienna to 


Belerade. It is also a very marshy 
country. Gallicia, like the rest of 
Poland, is a plain, abounding with 


woods and marshes. 

Austria has for some time past been 
weak in fortresses, in consequence of 
her frontiers having been driven in 
during her unfortunate wars with 
France. She has been very actively 
enploved however in repairing them. 
Brannau, the key of her hereditary 
dominions on the side of Bavaria, has, 
it is said, been dismantled, and her 
chief attention directed to Ens, a town 
situated at the junction of the two 
great roals to Vienna, leading from 
Passau and Saltzburgh. Lintz is al- 
soa place of strength. Vienna has 
stood repeated sieges from the ‘Turks, 
but on account of the great extension 
of the suburbs, its defence was not 
attempted in the last French war. 
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vader. Carinthia, Carniola, and i Prague in Bohemia is well fortified, 
general, all the southern part of i but in a bad situation, being com- 
circle of Avsitia, is alsO com, pictely manded on all Sik des Sy 2 md requires an 
country of mountains and files army tovarrison it. "Pabor, Budweis, 
raucnberg, 
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Frauenberg, and Neuhans, are for- 
tresses, but not of great strength. 
Hungary, being the theatre of the 
‘urkish wars, coniains a number of 
fortresses. Comorn, which commands 
the entrance into it from Austria, is 
naturally strong, and has recently been 
fortified with great labour. Brinn and 
Olmutz in Moraiva are well forti- 
fied. 

The following is Mr Cox’s esti- 
mate of the Autrian revenues : 


Florins, 
Archduchy of Austria, . . 18,c00,0¢0 
§000000 
Carinthia, 2,000,000 


Carniola, ncludimg the Friuli, 3,500,000 
Boheima, .. 


Moravia and Silesia,.... 6,c00,000 
Galhicra, Lodomiria, and Bu- 


Uuaygary, including Sclava- 
mia, Crvatiasand the Ban- 
nat of Temeswar, . 18,000,0¢0 


735500,000 


The Prince of Lichtenstein now 
calculates it at 146,000,000. Of 
these 28 millions are for the support 
of the Court, and 48 for that of the 
army. A fiorin is 1-1 1th of a pound 
sterling ; so that Mr Cox’s calcula- 
tion amounts to something less than 
seven millions sterling, while that of 
the Prince of Lichtenstein exceeds 
thirteen millions. ‘Though the Au- 
strian government have made great 
exertions to improve their finances, it 
seems difficult to believe that both 
these calculations should be correct. 

The principal sources of the Au- 
strian revenue are stated by Mr Coxe 
to be the territorialimpost for the main- 
tenance of the army, called contriby- 
tion ; stamps; tax on houses ; lotter- 
ies; monopoly of salt, tobacco, and 
snuff; royal demesnes, mines, customs, 
and tolls on roads and rivers;  pos- 


tage of letters; posts; tax on places 
and pensions, 
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To the above view of the domi: 
nions of Austria, it may be interest. 
ing to add a sketch of the countries 
immediately adjoiming to them, which 
she will endeavour to make the seat 
ot war. Of these the most important 
is Bavaria, which the Austrians are 
said already to have entered. ‘The 
northern part of Bavaria is level and 
fertile; but the southern, bordering 
on the ‘Tyrol, becomes mountainous, 
full of lakes and forests. ‘here are 
two roads through this country lead- 
ing to Vienna; the one through the 
northern part, following the course of 
the Danube, by Ratisbon, Straubing, 
and Passau; the other through the 
southern part by Munich and Saltz- 
burgh. The former was taken by 
the confederates in the war of 1741 ; 
but the latter has been taken by the 
French both in 1800 and 1805; and 
it is by it that the Austrians are ad- 
vancing. ‘lhe two roads meet at Ens. 

Immediately south of Bavaria is the 
Tyrol, long the bulwark of the House 
of Austria, from the strength of the 
country, and attachment of the people. 
A grand object of her policy will 
doubtless be to penetrate into this coun- 
try; which, however, she cannot do, 
till, by advancing in Bavaria, she has 
secured herself from being taken in 
flank. 

‘There are two roads by which she 
may penetrate into Italy ; one from 
the head of the Adriatic, through the 
Venetian states; the other through 
the ‘Tyrol, directly into Milan. 

While these countries border upou 
Austria, Bohemia is bordered by 
Franconia and Saxony. ‘The former, 
since the cession of Anpsach and Bay- 
reuth, is entirely French. ‘The ce#- 
tre is level, but the frontier towards 
Bohemia, like that country itself, 1 
rough and mountainous. Saxony, Un 
less where it immediately borders 0” 
Bohemia is a level country, and © 
extreme fertility, 
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Discourse by Lord Mrxt0, Governor 
General of BENGAL, to the Members 
of the College of Fort-WI1LLIAM. 
Delivered 2d March 1308. 


From Calcutta Extraordinary Gazette of 34 
March 1808. 


(Concluded from our last, p. 195+) 


Gentlemen of the College of Fort- 
WILLIAM: 


iB I have been silent, hitherto, on 

the acknowledged merits of the Pro- 
fessors and other Officers of the Col- 
lege, it is because I feel, that the ex- 
cellence of the scholar is the best 
praise of the master; and that the fa- 
vourable sentiments I have been so 
happy as to express, concerning the 
general and increasing proficiency of 
students, conveyed in the least ques- 
tionable, and perhaps the most accept- 
able form, the panegyric of the Pre- 
ceptor. I have great satisfaction, how- 
ever, in saying distinctly, that the 
skill, assiduity, and learning of the 
Professors and their coadjutors, have 
never been more conspicuous than in 
ihe present year. 

I feel myself, indeed, responsible for 
having, in one instance, withdrawn 
trom the College, one of its most dis- 
tinguished and efficient members.— 
But if I have despoiled one temple of 
its ornaments, it has been for the deco- 
ration and service of another. If the 
‘amiliar and universal knowledge of 
Dr Leyden in the numerous languages 
of the East, and yet much more, if his 
profound researches into the science of 
Eastern philology be considered, we 
should ascribe such extensive erudition 
and acquirements to the severe labour 
of a long life ; while in reality, their 
sudden and rapid attainment has re- 
sembled rather the gift of tongues, or 
some peculiar privilege of his own, 
ihan the slow process and long vigils 
of human study. The regrets of learn- 
ing, however, which follow the trans- 
ter of Dr Leyden to other functions, 
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will, I am persuaded, yield. to the re- 


flexion, that the same acute, informed, 
upright, and delicate mind, is enlisted 
in the service of the highest and dear- 
est interests of society. 

I pass, now, to the notice of those 
accessions to the literature of the East, 
which have been already made, and of 
those which are in progress, either in 
immediate connexion with the college 
of Fort William, or associated to it, 
by a similarity of liberal tastes and 
pursuits in their authors. 

A printing press has been establish- 
ed by learned Hindoos, furnished with 
complete founts of improved Nagree 
types of different sizes, for the print- 
ing of books in the Sanscrit language. 
This press has been encouraged by the 
College to undertake an edition of the 
best Sanscrit dictionaries, and a com- 
pilation of the Sanscrit rules of Gram- 
mar. ‘The first of these works is com- 
pleted, and with the second, which is 
in considerable forwardness, will form 
a valuable collection of Sanscrit philo- 
logy. It may be hoped that the in- 
troduction of the art of printing among 
the Hindoos, which has been thus be- 
gun by the institution of a Sanscria 
press, will promote the general diffu. 
sion of knowledge among this nume- 
rous and very ancient people ; at the 
same time that it becomes the means 
of preserving the classic remains of 
their literature and sciences. 

The compilation of an Alphabetical 
Sanscrit Dictionary, from the princi- 
pal vocabularies of the language, and 
other authorities, had been undertaken 
soon after the institution of the Col- 
lege, by learned natives, employed for 
that purpose. The work, which coms 
prizes the etymology as well as inter- 
pretation of each term, together with 
examples from classical writers, has 
been lately completed, and a copy has 
been deposited in the Library of the 
College 

A dictionary, Sanscrit and English, 


consisting of the text of the celebrated 
Amera 
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Amera Cosha, with a translation and 
notes, the value of which will be un- 
derstood, when I say, that they are 
the work of Mr Colebrooke, late Pre- 
sident of the College Council, has been 
long in the Press. ‘The work is now 
completed, and may be expected to be 
published in a few months. 

A plan of a Comparative Vocabu- 
lary of Indian languages, in imitation 
of that which was executed under the 
orders of the Empress Catherine, for 
the provinces composing the Russian 
Enpire, was proposed in the prece- 
ding year, by Sir James Macintosh, 
who adorns «.7 improves the short lei- 
sure station, with learn- 
Ing and tae promotion of learning.— 
His propose! was touaded on a very 
just view of the value and importance 
of the information which such a com- 
parison may be expected to afford. A 
More extensive plan for the compila- 
tion of Grammars and Dictionaries of 
Asiatic languages had been also sug- 
gested by Dr Leyden, who had it in 
contemplation to undertake himseli 
the task of conducting the compila- 
tion. ‘This plan being, however, de- 
ferred, the Council of the College a- 
dopted a different arrangement, with 
the view of furnishing the information 
sought by Sir James Macintosh, and 
at the same time forming a useful col- 
lection of Vocabularies of all provin- 
cial languages and dialects of India. 
Yor this purpose, a Vocabulary in 
Persian and Hindoostanee, and ano- 


_ ther in Sanscrit and Bengalee, have 


been prepared, and will be printed and 
circulated, for the purpose of being 
filled up by competent persons with 
the corresponding terms in other lan- 
guages in use in India. The printed 
Vocabularies will be soon completed : 
and as it cannot be doubted, that as- 
sistance will be rendered by every 
gentleman, whose local situation en- 
ables him to forward this useful under- 
taking, the successful issue of it may 
be confidently anticipated. 

Meer Sheer Ulee, the head Moon- 


shee, in the Hindoostance department 
of the College, haviag compiled and 
arranged, in the Hindoostanee lan. 
guage, a work on the History and 
Geography of India, has been encou- 
raged by the College to print it for 
publication. The dissemination, by 
means ot the press, of works composed 
by Natives eminent for their know- 
ledge and practical skill in this dia- 
lect, must gradually polish, and fix a 
standard of excellence in a language, 
which, though long employed as an 
elegant medium of colloqutal inter- 
course, and as the vehicle of poctical 
imagery, has hitherto been little used 
for prose composition. 

The College Council, and the sAsia- 
tic Society, who formerly resolved 
to support Mr Carey and his assistants 
in a translation of the Ramayan, have 
since determined to extend a similar 
support tothe publication, by the same 
persons, of the text book of one of the 
systems of Hindoo philosophy, 
titled Sanc*hya. "This wil! constitute 
a further step to-wards the attainment 
of the interesting object of making 
known, by means of literal versions, 
those works in the ancient language of 
India, which are held in great estima- 
tion by the Hindoos themselves. 

A Dictionary of the Marhatta lan- 
guage, compiled by Mr Carey, and 
printed by him in the Marhatta cha- 
racter, has been some time in the press. 
It is a work which. has been long 
wanted, and the publication of this, 
with the grammar before prepared by 


Mr Carey, furnishing the means of 


acquiring a very useful language, will 
be found of essential benefit, by the 
junior servants of the Company, 
the establishments of Fort St Georg’ 
and Bombay. 

We are indebied to Mr H. P. For- 
ster, for two works of great labour, 
learning, and utility in Sanserit Philo- 
logy. 

The first, of which about 400 pages 
are already printed, coniains—1. An 
essay on Sanscrit Grammar, with ta- 
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bles of inflections, 2. A dissertation 
on Sanscrit roots. 3. A translation of 
the Mugdabodha, a celebrated treatise 
on Sanscrit Grammar, in which the 
enigmatical expressions of the original 
are fully illustrated, and the rules ex- 
emplified. Mr Forster’s second work, 
which is nearly ready for the press, 
consists of a Dictionary in the San- 
scrit and Bengalee Languages. ‘The 
words are arranged alphabetically, 
with a translation into English. ‘Lhe 
etymologies are pointed out, and where 
necessary, confirmed and iliustrated by 
examples, 

Mr Francis Gladwin has contribu- 
ted to the stock of Indian Philology, 
a Dictionary of Persian, Hindoostanee, 
and English, in three parts, composing 
three octavo volumes. ‘The first part 
contains words in familiar use, inclu- 
ding Synonyma. ‘The second, Arabic 
and Persian words that occur chietly 
in books ; compound and metaphori- 
cal allusions. ‘lhe third, supplies In- 
dexes to the different languages. 

In this enumeration, I must not 
omit a work of Mirza Kazim Ali Ju- 
an, entitled, an Historical Account of 
the Bhamini Dynasty of the Dekhan, 
being nearly a translation into Hin- 
doostanee of that portion of Ferishta’s 
Persie history. 

There are two languages which, al- 
though included within the compre- 
hensive scheme of Oriental study em- 
braced by the College of Fort Wil- 
liam at an earlier period of the institu- 
tion, are not provided for in the modi- 
fied plan of instruction to which the 
College is now restricted. Both lan- 
guages, however, are spoken within 
the Company’s possessions, and one of 
them occupies many regions scattered 
Over a great space, which is not only 
the seat of an active and extensive 
commerce, but the theatre often of 
other important and interesting trans- 
actions, 

The languages to which I allude 
are the Malay, and the Affghan or 
Pooshta. Although on the present 
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scale of Oriental studies at the College 
of Fort William, other languages un- 
doubtedly have deserved a preference 
to its immediate support and patron- 
age, yet I cannot think either of those 
I have mentioned entirely devoid of 
interest ; in the first place, as branches 
of the general and liberal pursuit of 
Lastern learning which we profess ; 
and in the next place, as bearing ei- 
ther a present and immediate, or in 
the many chances of human vicissi- 
tude, a prospective, and, perhaps, not 
remote affinity to our affairs, Under 
these impressions, I have not deemed 
it wholly foreign to the occasion, that 
I should notice any progress that may 
have been made in the cultivation of 
these tongues. 

I shall begin with the Affghan, 
which is spoken as well in Rohilkund, 
and all the Affghan districts in our 
possession, as in Affghanistan proper. 

‘The first steps, in facilitating an ac- 
cess to that language, were made, L 
understand, by Emir Mahummed, a 
native of Peshawer in Affghanistan, 
who at the instance of Dr Hunter, 
formed a Vocabulary of this language, 
accompanied by translationsintoPoosh- 
ta, of a few short tales, in prose. 

The field, however, did not long re- 
main in his single occupation. He 
was joined by a zealous Orientalist of 
our own country, who, invited by 
these first specimens of Affghan pro- 
duce, was tempted into this new pro- 
vince of Philology. The fruits of 
this association were, the extension of 
Emir Mahummed’s vocabulary into a 
considerable dictionary ; an essay in 
Affzhan grammar ; and a more finish- 
ed version of the prose compositions. 

The progress did not stop here. 
The interest of the Affghans, awaken- 
ed to the honour of their language, 
by the curiosity and exertion of stran- 
gers; and Mohubbut Khan, a chief- 
tain of Rohilkund, a learned man, and 
son of the celebrated Hafiz Remut, 
roused by the researches of Cclonel 
Collins concerning the Affghar com- 
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position, set about compiling a diction- 
ary of the Pooshta language, which, 
with the assistance of his own learned 
Affghans, he accomplished in the space 
of one year ; a work, which I am able 
to say, on better authority than my 
own, does high credit to the spirit and 
exertion, as well as to the learning and 
capacity of the Rohilla chief. 

The Malay language is that of 
trade and general intercourse on the 
shores of the Eastern Isles, as well as 
on the Malay Peninsula. In our set- 
tlements on the Prince of Wales’s 
Island, and on Sumatra, it is of the 
same importance as the Hindoostance 
and Persic taken together, in this part 
oi india; for, in addition to its being 
the language of general intercou:se, it 
is also that of deeds, oilicial papers, 
and records. It is, therefore, satisfac- 
tory to know, that this medium of 
human knowledge is not entirely ne- 
glected. At Penang, Mr Shaw has 
made considerable progress in publish- 
ing a grammar of the Malay language. 
This work, by the accounts of it which 
have reached me, will be found to con- 
tain a considerable mass of every va- 
Juable material. Mr Shaw has sought 
for his information at the fountain 
head ; both in the most approved Ma- 
lay compositions, and at the courts of 
the Rajahs of that country, where he 
has the merit of having resided for the 
laudable purpose of improving his 
knowledge of the language. 

The same language has been suc- 
cessfully cultivated by Mr Raflles, Se- 
cretary to the Government of Prince 
of Wales’s Island, who, much to his 
honour, has been long employed in 
compiling a Code of Addat Malaya, 
or Malay Laws, from the best authori- 
ties in the Malay and Bouguese lan- 
guage. 

It I have not passed beyond the 
legitimate bounds of this discourse, 
in ranging to the extremity of 
those Countries, and to the furthest 
tsland of that vast Archipelago in 
which the Malay language prevails, 


I shall scarcely seem to transgress 

them, by the short and easy transition 

thence, to the language of China. | 

am in truth strongly inclined, whe. 

ther regularly or not, to deal one en- 

couraging word, to the meritorious, 

and I hope not unsuccessful effort, 

making, I may say, at the door of our 

College, though not admitted to its 

portico, to force that hitherto impreg. 

nable fortress, the Chinese language, 

‘The means we all know, that, im the 

present circumstances, can be employ- 

ed in that difficult undertaking, are 

very inconsiderable. ‘Lhe honour is 

so much the greater to those, whose 
enterprize seems already to have open- 
ed at least a prospect of success. ‘Lliree 
young men, I ought, indeed, to say, 
boys, have not only acquired a ready 
use of the Chinese language for the 
purpose of oral communication, which, 
I understand, is neither dithcult nor 
rare, amongst Europeans connected 
with China; but they have atchieved 
in a degree worthy of admiration, that 
which has been deemed scarcely with- 
in the reach of European faculties or 
industry ; I mean a very extensive 
and correct acquaintance with the 
written language of China. I will 
not detail the particulars of the exa- 
mination which took place on the 10th 
of this month at Serampore, in the 
Chinese language, the report of which 
however I have read with great inter- 
est, and recommend to the liberal no- 
tice of those whom I have the honour 
to address, It is enough for my pre- 
sent purpose to say, that these young 
pupils read Chinese books and tran- 
slate them ; and they write composi- 
tions of their own in the Chinese lan- 
guage and character. A Chinese press 
too is established, and in actual use. 
In a word, if the founders and sup- 
porters of this little College have not 
yet dispelled, they have at least rent 
and admitted a dawn of day through 
that thick and impenetrable cloud, 
they have passed that oceanum dissocta- 


bilem, which for so many ages has 1n- 
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sulated that vast Empire from the 
rest of mankind. Let us entertain at 
least the hope, that a perseverance in 
this or similar attempts, may let in at 
length upon those multitudes, the con- 
iraband and long-forbidden biessings 
of human intercourse and social im- 
provement. 

I must not omit to commend the 
zealous and persevering labours of Mr 
Lassar, and of those learned and pious 
persons associated with him, who have 
accomplished, for the future benefit, 
we may hope, of that immense and 
populous region, Chinese versions in 
the Chinese character, of the Gospels 
of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, throw- 
ing open that precious mine, with all 
its religious and moral treasures, to the 
largest associated population in the 
world, 

It is impossible to be silent to-day 
en the change which has removed 
from your chair the eminent scholar, 
who, speaking in the scale of human 
rank, now fills a higher place. Ican- 
not, however, condole with you on 
shat event, because, in reality, while 
additional honours have fallen on the 
heads of your two most distinguished 
Members, no substantial alteration is 
sxperienced by your learned body.— 
The promotion of Mr Colebrooke 
will not be found to withdraw him 
from the cultivation, the protection, 
or the encouragement of learning. To 
operate such a revolution, it is not 
enough to pass Mr Colebrooke, from 
one honourable station to another. He 
must be made a new man, and divested 
ef himself. He who, in Asiatic let- 
ters, facile princeps, surrounded by il- 
lustrious scholars, has held, by accla- 
nation and general consent, the high- 
€st_ place, can neither abdicate that 
precedence, nor lay down either the 
practice of study or the literary afvec- 
Uons and solicitudes which are its at- 
tributes. The benefit which the state 
is to receive from the seat he now oc- 
Cupies is not detracted from you.— 
His new honours are new ornaments 
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to your society, and his additional 
rank and authority augment his power, 
without diminishing his zeal to serve 
your cause. But it in literal truth it 
must be said, that one golden branch 
has been broken off frem your tree, 
non deficit alter. Your chair ts again 
filled by a distinguished scholar, and 
an upright and an able magistrate. Ta 
both characters, { am bound to-day, 
to present io hiv Harrington, the ac- 
knowledgements of the College and 
the public, for the Analysis of Maho- 
medan Law, with which he has en- 
riched them both. A work, to which 
the scholar and the judge seem, as if 
in emulation, to have brought their 
choicest contributions. It is, indeed, 
fitting in all countries, but imdispen- 
sable in this, that those two characters 
should meet on the beaches of our 
highest tribunals. Nothing can bet- 
ter illustrate the gains that accrue to 
all, by the kindly tratlick amongst 
men of reciprocal benefits, than this 
work. While Mr Harrington, as a 
man of letters, has gathered the tlowers 
of literaiure from the native volumes 
of Mahomedan jurisprudence, he makes 
a rich return to our native subjects, m 
the pure dispensation of a law whicla 
they love and are accustomed to re- 
vere. That the learned forms of our 
College may long supply such magis- 
trates, and that the venerable benches 
of our tribunals may long return such 
scholars to preside in your Council, is 
the wish of one, who, unlearned him- 
self, is an ardent lover, both of learn- 
ing and justice. 

I am desirous, before I conclude, te 
address a few words to the younger 
part of my audience. In doing so, L 
should wish to lay down my authority, 
or if it must be maintained, let it be 
that of a parent, tempered with mdul- 
gence and affection. 

Two objects are proposed by these 
solemnities . 

First, The mere and pure satisfac- 
tion of justice. ‘Chat merit may not 
be defrauded of its due reward; but 
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may receive the best and highest ex- 
ternal recompence with which it can 
be required. I mean its manifestation 
to the world, and the homage of pub- 
lic acknowledgement and applause. 

‘The second object is combined of 
justice and public policy. It is un- 
doabtedly proposed by these ceremo- 
nigls, to promote exertion by exciting 
a liberal and ingenious emulation, and 
by kindling the most generous, and at 
the same time the most manly ardour 
that can inflame young bosoms, the 
love of genuine and honourable fame. 

It is here, too, that the only path 
which leads to that bright temple is 
discovered. The love of fame is not 
evinced, or at least will never be gra- 
tified, by a mere careless and inert de- 
sire to wear its feathers. ‘That imis- 
tress must be won by constant and as- 
siduous service 5 not by starts of ener- 
gy which the very caprice of idleness 
can furnish; but by patient and sied- 
fast exertion; by opposing repeated 
effort to repeated difficulty ; awaken- 
ing indolence by zeal, subduing fa- 
tigue and disgust by courageous and 
resolute perseverance; defeating se- 
duction by principle, and finally ter- 
minating all contest, and triumphing 
over all obstacles, by the establishment 
of virtuous habits, 

Since our object, then, is to excite 
diligence and promote study, it falls 
waturally within the scope of my dis- 
course, to exhort you on that head.— 
You are young, but not boys; your 
occupations, too, are of a manly cast, 
and must have tended to mature, al- 
though they could not add to your 
years. As men, therefore, I propose 
to address you, and instead of cajoling 
you with trivial and ineffectual decla- 
mation, or assailing you with dry and 
harsh admonition, 1 wish to satisfy 
your judgements, to speak to your un- 
derstandings, and to persuade, by con- 
vincing you. 

For this purpose I have only to re- 
sind you, that application and dili- 
gence jn your present studies, during 


_and subordinate officers. 


the short period of your collegiate 
life, application and diligence I say, 
not extreme, but moderate, are con- 
ducive to the public good, and to your 
own individual benefits, 

You are about to be emploved in 
the administration of a yreat and ex- 
tensive country, in which, it would 
not be much beyond the truth to say, 
that the English language is not 
known, ‘You will have to deal with 
multitudes, who can communicate with 
you, can receive your commands, or 
render an account of their perform. 
ance of them ; whose testimonies can 
be delivered, whose engagements can 
be contracted, whose affairs, in a word, 
can be transacted, discussed, and te- 
corded, only in some one or other of 
the languages which are taught at 
the College of Fort William. 

Were it only for your personal ease, 
security, and comfort, the vernacular 
and colloquial language of Bengal 
would be infinitely valuable. But 
whoever considers the tediousness and 


-delay, and, what is yet more material, 


the imperfection and error, which 
must attend the conduct, frequently, 
of trivial and ordinary, but often also, 
of complicated and important affairs, 
by the clumsy and unsatisfactory trans- 
position of loose discourse, or intricate 
discussion, ore tenis, from one lan- 
guage to another, must acknowledge 
the important advantage derived from 
the ready use of the native langua- 
es. 

Tediousness and error are not the 
only nor the worst evils resulting from 
ignorance of the languages of India. 
It creates almost unavoidable, and al- 
most unlimited dependence on native 
How much 
prejudice to the interests of the Com- 
pany, how much oppressive vexatton, 
extortion, and cruelty, towards our 
native subjects; and how much loss 
of character, how much disgrace and 


‘Tuin to the unfortunate Europea’, 


whose ignorance has delivered him 


over to that helpless and dependant 
thral- 
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thraldom, and wedded his fair fame 
aud his best hopes to the chances of so 
foul a connexion, making him respon- 
sible in his reputation and fortune for 
the corruption of a servant, whom this 
one defect has erected into his master, 
and into the arbiter of his fate ; how 
much public loss and calamity 5 how 
smuch individual shame and ruin have 
resulted, and are daily resulting from 
ihis cause, a very short acquaintance 
with the affairs of India will tov clear- 
ly show. 

To these serious evils, the govern- 
ment of this country has determined 
to oppose the best remedies it can de- 
Vise. 

Instruction in these languages has 
been provided both in England and 
in Bengal, for the junior members of 
the service: Every imaginable facili- 
ly is furnished, as you are now expe- 
riencing, to the diligent student, and 
amongst other incentives, we are this 
day employed, in one and not the 
least efficacious means to stimulate, 
and quicken study. 

It remains for me to announce the 
Jast branch of that important system, 
the object of which is to diffuse a cor- 
rect and intimate knowledge of the 
principal languages used in these pro- 
vinces, throughout the civil establish- 
ment of this Presidency. 

I have reserved, I confess, this point 
to the conclusion of my discourse, be- 
cause it presents to you motives some- 
what less enlarged than I have hither- 
to set before you, as nore worthy of 
your generous time of life, and more 
congenial, I am persuaded, with your 
ingenuous minds and dispositions. Yet 
it is no reproach, amongst higher con- 
siderations, and in aid of a virtuous 
love of duty, regard for the public 
good, and relish tor fame and public 
esteem ; it is no reproach, I say, to feel 
also those inducements of fortune and 
advantage which, in the world, are 
amongst the mature and legitimate re- 
wards of merit. 

t is at the same time a point of 


justice on my part to p:dmulgate, and 
vive authentic notice of laws, which 
are to aifect eventually the condition 
and.foiiunes of those on whom they 
are to operate. I am desirous, there- 
fore, of explaintug, thus publicly, the 
principles by which it is my firm re- 
solution to regulate that important 
part of my administration which re- 
lates to the selection of Gentlemen for 
public trust andemployment. I would 
speak more particularly at present to 
this point, as it may atiect the junior 
part of the service ; and I cannot de- 
clare too explicitly my determination 
to give the preference, in the first 
steps of their career, to those who 
shall have established, at the College 
of Fort William, a reputation for good 
conduct, diligence, and talents ; three 
qualities, which cannot fail of being 
evinced, and as it were measured by 
their progress in the studies peculiar 
to this institution, that is to say, by 
their proficiency in the native langua- 
ges of India. I shall consider this as 
a rule for the distribution of favour 


and promotion, both because the at-- 


taiament in question is ilself an essen- 
tial and indispensable qualification for 
the public business of India; and be- 
cause that rule of selection may be 
considered as reposing on the more 
gencral principle just estimated, name- 
ly, that the progress of a Student in 
the particular study assigned to him 
may be regarded as a safe general cri- 
terion of character, application, and 
abilities. 

‘The senior part of my audience will, 
I am sure, add the testimony of their 
observation and experience to mine, in 
affirming, that, with few exceptions, 
the distinctions obtained at early pe- 
riods, in the free competition, and im- 
partial judgment of great public semi- 
naries, or other large societies of youth, 
has continued to attend the individual 
through life. ‘They who have been 
remarked as good scholars, and as dili- 
gent and clever boys, on the forms of 


our public schools, have been eminent 
also 
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also on the benches of our Judges ; in 
the cathedrals of our Prelates ; on the 
floors ot our Houses of Parliament ; in 
the cabinets of our Sovereigns. Fame, 
in a word, and distinction, have con- 
tinued to follow and illustrate their 
footsteps through every walk of life. 
You, who are fond of honour, there- 
fore, and aspire to future celebrity, re- 
member that the tunick of your youth 
discloses already, to the discerning eyes 
betore which you stand, the texture of 
that robe which is to clothe your 
manhood. If it is now of coarse ma- 
terials, if it is already soiled and tat- 
tered, we can anticipate a poor and 
sordid garment for your future wear. 
if we perceive the gloss and lustre of 
genius and virtue in the young sam- 
ples now before us, we discern, thro’ 
a short interval of time, the purple 
which is to adorn your manly years. 

On this principle, then, rational in 
itself, and ratified by experience, my 
choice, and I will venture to assure 
you, the choice of my successors, will 
be directed in confiding the great in- 
terests of this government to its ser- 
Vants, 

Let me now conclude, by tendering 
to you the last, but not the least invi- 
ting inducement to exertion ; I mean, 
the assurance that your labours will be 
rewarded with success. You are too 
little aware of the advantages posses- 
sed by that age, out of which you are 
impatient to emerge, and which might 
in truth be more justly an object of 
envy and regret to those who have 
passed beyond it. You will purchase 
one day the experience which now 
tells you through my lips, not only 
that the enjoyments of your time of 
life have a livelier relish than those to 
which your inexperienced fancies as- 
pire, but that your mental powers 
boast also in many points the same su- 
periority, even in the graver pursuits 
of your seniors. | 

Of this encouraging truth, vou 
have, on this day, more than one con- 


vincing proof, in the hardly credible 


strides of youthful study. It is, in. 
deed, matter of great encouragement 
to the young, and of wonder to the 
old ; and makes not boys, but men ad. 
mire, to see how much can be atchiev- 
ed by the fresh faculties of youth, its 
happy facility, its keen edge, not wast- 
ed on the nuces ef nugas ; attracting, I 
allow, at that early period, but ap- 
plied, in some rare instance, with the 
ardor of youth and the constancy of 
age, to the nobler pursuits of men. 
On these foundations | rest my 
hopes of a stili advancing progress du- 
ring the ensuing year, and I leave with 
great confidence those gratifying ex- 
pectations to be fulfilled by you. 


Account of a Residence in MAvn1D, and 
Journey from thence to LisBon ; by 
a British Offcer. 


[Tue following account was received 
by a General Officer in this town, 
who has been so obliging as to com- 
municate it tous. It appears to usin- 
teresting, as containing some particu. 
lars, both respecting the attack on 
Madrid, and the present state of 
Spain, which may not be generally 
known to our readers. ] 


Lisbon, 6th March 1808. 


ACCOMPANIED my regiment to 

Spain, but left it at Talavera della 
Reina, in consequence of a severe at- 
tack of my old enemy, the jaundice, 
and the ophthalmia. I was not above 
two days at Madrid, when I was ob- 
liged to confine myself to bed, suffer- 
ing severe pain in the leg I bruised at 
Shorncliff, which had net annoyed me 
whenen the march. In consequence 0 
the defeat of Castanos, my regiment, 
which was to have passed through Ma- 
drid, went to L’Escurial. ‘The Spa- 


nish army under Don Juan was a few 


days after, defeated at Somo-Sierra, 
and such was the rapidity of the ene- 
my’s movements, that ihe city was !n- 


vested and summoned, before any ove 
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was aware of his being within several 
leagues of it. On its non-compli- 
ance it was bombarded for three days, 
and the fire as briskly’ returned by 
the inhabitants, though without the 
support of a regular force ; the wo- 
men, by their courageand example, sti- 
mulating the male mobility to deeds 
of valour. ‘The French were defeat- 
ed with great slaughter in their at- 
tack on the gate de dntochi, and two 

enerals, Grandmaison, and La Bru- 
vere, killed, the latter by a woman.— 
‘The enemy penetrated into the Retiro, 
which they retained possession of all 
night, and next morning the town 
capitulated. Before, however, it was 
eniered by the French, the Marquis 
de Perales, suspected of treason, was 
recognized in disguise, murdered, and 
dragged through the streets. ‘Iwo 
others shared the same fate, one of 
them for distributing cartridges filled 
with sand. Napoleon and his brother 
remained at St Martins, two leagues 
from Madrid ; 15,000 troops entered, 
and 35,000, under Marshal Bessieres, 
filed off towards Estremadura. 

The French having received infor- 
mation of my. being in the city, I was 
compelled to change my lodging se- 
ven times, till I found a secure retreat 
in the house of 


Housekeepers were obliged to give in 
areturn of all persons residing with 
them, and daily and nightly patrolés 
ordered to take up all persons suspec- 
ted, and unable to account for them- 
selves. ‘The inhabitants, on account of 
the frequent assassinationsof !'rench sol- 
diers, were ordered, after sunset, to car- 
ty their cloaks suspended on one arm, 
and not to carry knives, on pain of 
death: Six persons were afterwards 
hanged, for no other reason than ha- 
\mg Knives found on their persons. 
_ dan. Ist, i left my bed for the first 
time since the 22d of November, ha- 
ving been attended during that period 
ya physician and two surgeons. On 


the 10th, I was sufficiently strong to 
“pfril 1809, 


3 


—, when on- 
the point of being apprehended.—. 


walk out, and employed myself till 
the 24thin reconnoitering the strength 
of the garrison, in obtaining as much 
information as possible,and in planning 
my escape, which I on that day effec- 
ted in the disguise of a peasant, with 
only four dollars. King Joseph, the 
day before, made his public entrance 
in great pomp, but was very ill recei- 
ved; neither could I perceive any 
Spaniard take off his hat, nor hear a 
single acclamation, except from Gen- 
crals OQudinot and Belliard, behind 
whom I had taken post. I left Ma- 
drid about three o’clock, with a cou- 
ple of wallets (which are there called 
Foreas,) over my shoulders, and a 
blanket over my coat; took with me 
a groom of Lord William Bentinck, 
and directed my course towards Sala- 
manca, where I knew my regiment 
had previously been: I frequently 
passed detachisients of cavalry and in- 
fantry, afterwards L’Escurial and Gu- 
adarrama, which were full of troops. 
Atthe latter place I wasobliged tocon- 
ceal myself in a wood contiguous to 
the great road, till about three thou- 
sand passed. I had afterwards to pass 
a chain of posts, several of which were 
not many hundred yards from 
then crossed with precipitation the 
great road, struck to the left, and lost 
myself in the mountains. In the 
house where I stopt for the night, L 
found a Spanish artilleryman, (wound- 
ed at the battle of Baylen) whom [ 
persuaded to accompany me to the 
army: next day, on entering a vil- 
lage called Naval Pascal, the artille- 
ryman having failen behind, I was pur- 
sued by the inhabitants, armed with 
pikes, sticks, and stones. They believed 
me to be a Frenchman, and in spite of 
every argument I could use, I would 
have been murdered, but for the time- 
ly interference of the vicar, who, on 
my leaving him, gave me a letter of 
recommendation to the Alcalde of the 
next village. 1 perceived Segovia on 
my left, and on entering Alcas Cades, 
saw a party of the enemy escorting 
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three Spaniards, whom .hey were go- 
ing to shoot. Being then within six 
leagues of Salamanca, | was informed 
that the French were in possession of 
that place, and their outposts were ve- 
ry near me. [| consequently ‘turned 
to the left, with the intention of going 
io Cividad Rodrigo, where General 
Cuesta, it was said, was reassembling a 
L again lost myself in 
the mountains ot Estremadura, and 
was almost starved. Many days 1 
wandered from eight in the morning 
till six in the evening, without suste- 
nance ; and frequently, when with dif- 
ficulty I had gained admittance into a 
house, 1 was obliged to play on the 
flayelei 1o induce them to give me 
something to eat. Generally, howe- 
ver, after a few hours, and when they 
were convinced that L was really an 
Englishman, they became very kind 
and offered me every thing they had. 
On my reaching Sexaresia, about six 
leagues from Cividad Rodrigo, I was 
infarmed of Sir Robert Wilson being 
at an advanced post tive leagues dis- 
tani. theretore hastened to Martin 
del Rey, and, to my inexpressible joy, 
found part of his legion there. He 
acquainted me that my regiment had 
embarked, and advised me to go to 
Lisbon. I accompanied him to « ivi- 
dad Rodrigo on the following day, 
and at his request furnished him with 
a copy of a journal I had kept from 
the period of my arrival a‘ Madrid, 
copies of which he transmitted to*Mr 
Frere at Seville, and Sir J. Craddock, 
who has also forwarded one to Lord 
Castlereagh. 

On the evening of my arrival at 
Lisbon, 1 waited on the commander 
in chief in my peasant’s dress, when, 
about five o'clock, 1 was unexpectedly 
ass «lted by an ill-looking fellow, who 
seaced me by the neck, czying out 
Justizia. was immediately surround- 
ed by a number of men with pikes, 
an? tollowed by a crowd, who con- 
ducted me to a ‘laitk place resembling 
« prison. ‘Then, as they became grose- 
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ly familiar, I could not forbear threat- 
ning them with my stick, which was 
immediately forced from me, and 2 
number of pikes pointed at my breast. 
Under pretence of my carrying a 
knife, they pinn’d me against a wall, 
and proceeded to search mv person, 
which manoeuvre they performed so 
roughly, as to force the buitons from 
my pantaloons. ‘They then conduct- 
ed me to the Intendant General o: 
Police, who escorted me to the house 
of the Juge de disirict. ‘There | 
was suuipt to the shirt, and then sent 
under a fresh escort to the General’s, 
who recognized and liberated me, at- 
ter 1 had been a prisoner five hours. 
That | might not be again insulted, | 
slept at the General’s, and next morn- 
ing, under the protection of an order- 
ly dragoon, rode to the ambassador’s 
(Mr Villiers) at Belem, who politely 
offered me clothes of every descrip- 
tion, and has since made a formal 
complaint to the regency, of the 
hardships I experienced. I found 
here three officers and a hundred men 
of my regiment, and there are so ma- 
ny men and officers of other regiments, 
that we are formed into two fine bat- 
talions. Itis said the troops here are 
immediately to take the field; tor 
what purpose I know not, as we are 
too weak io resist any serious attack 
on the part of the enemy. Another 
report is, that the army will immedi- 
utely return; in which case, detached 
officers will, of course, not be alloweé 
to go home. 


Description of Evixpureu with 


Account of the present State of it 
Medical School. 
From the German of Fran’. 
(Reise nach, Paris, London, 
1805.) 
(Coneiuded from p. 
DIsPENSARY. 
HIS institution is formed entirely 


on the plan of the London Di~ 
pensary- 
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sensary. It was founded in the year 
1778, by Dr Duncan, ‘Lhe expences 
are cnietly detrayed by an annual sub- 
scripion. =Dr Duncan the younger, 
son of the worthy Protessor, occupies 
the place of physician in the Dispen- 
sarv. numbered this able young 
man among my hearers in the univer- 
sity of Pavia. Wiih the greatest sa- 
tisfaction I renewed my acquaintance 
with him in Edinburgh. He has ap- 
plied himself particularly to the study 
of Medical Police. He is completely 
master of the German language, so 
that he can easily derive every advan- 
tage from the classical writings which 
Germany has produced on this subject. 
It were to be wished that a wider 
sphere of action were afforded to this 
very well-informed young man. A 
subject, with which Dr Duncan is al- 
so very extensively acquainted, is 
Pharmacy. ‘Vhe last edition of the 
Edinburgh Dispensatory, superintend- 
ed by him, affords a proof of his pro- 
ficiency. It were much to be regret- 
ted, if circumstances should not per- 
mit us soon to see Dr Duncan among 
the number of the Professors. It may 
be complained indeed that the chairs 
in the University have become a sort 
of inheritance, and professorships, in 
this way, may often not go to the best 
qualified ; but to change this practice 
at the very time, when the round hap- 
pens to fall upon a most able young 
man, who has shewn himself thorough- 
ly qualified for the office, would not 


Surely be for the benefit of the Uni- 
Versity. 


Orpuan Hospirat. 


Andrew Gardner was the founder 
of this institution. It afterwards re- 
ceived great support from presents and 
Subscriptions ; and this is still the case 
at present. "The yearly income of this 
stitution, which cannot be rated 
higher than a thousand pounds ster 
ling, would be insufficient, without 
Some such help, for the education of 
150 children, ‘These are admitted in 
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at their seventh year, and dismissed at 
their nineteenth. ‘They are common- 
ly bred up as manufacturers. ‘The si- 
tuation would be very good, did it 
not lie too low. I had formed to my- 
self a much more advantageous idea of 
this institution, than I found realised. 
Howard has borne testimony to this 
Orphan hospital, as being the most 
useful institution of its kind in Europe. 
He has praised beyond measure the 
order and cleanliness introduced mto 
it. In this last respect 1 observed the 
very opposite; uor do I remember to 
have seen so dirty and disorderly an 
Orphan hospital as this. Nor could I 
reirain from expressing my wonder to 
many of the inhabitants of Edinburgh, 
und trem asking the cause of such a 
contradiction. ‘They unanimously in- 
formed me, that, since the death of Mr 
Thomas "Tod, who had managed it in 
the time of Howard, this institution 
had greatly declined: a circumstance 
which ought to call forth the exertion 
of the present overseers. One thus 
sees, how precarious is the well-being 
of such institutions, and how often 
they depend on a single man. 


Hesgiot’s Hospitat. 


Heriot’s Hospital is indebted for its 
erigin to Mr George Heriot, a Gold- 
smith, This person raised so great a 
fortune, that at his death he left 
23,625/. 10s. for the support and edu- 
cation of poor and fatherless children 
of Edinburgh citizens. Since that 
time their property has risen to not 
less than 60,000/. sterling 

The situation of this hospital is, in 
an uncommon degree, beautiful and 
healthful. ‘The building was erected 
between the years 1628, and 1650.— 
It is very magnificent, and laid out in 
the Gothic style. ‘The expences re- 
quired for the mere building gmounted 
to $0,000/. sterling ; notwithstanding 
this, the institution still retains a yearr 
ly income of $000/. sterling. 

The regulation of Heriot’s Hospital 
is, without doubt, admirable. One 
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department, which has attained to the 
highest degree of perfection, is the 
heating of the sitting and sleeping chum- 
bers, as well as the fire place in the 
kitchen. This regulation has been 
established for seven years, and is due. 
to the philanthropy and skill of Count 
Rumford. He caused the oven and 
the kitchen fire to be built under his 
own eye. Since that time, the in- 
stitution saves yearly seventy bolls of 
coal, (reckoning the boll at twelve 
hundred weight,) and 1s besides better 
heated than ever. ‘The fire place 
completely resembles a cabinet. A 
single vessel placed upon it cooks for 
one hundred and twenty persons, and 
seems scarcely emploved in so doing. 
In this fre place we neither see fire 
nor smoke, nor feel the smell of the 
victuals. ‘Through a very simple ar- 
rangement, the tire 1s able to commu- 
uicale as much heat to each vessel as 
is held suthcient. ‘The oven, in whieh 
ihey roast the meat, is admirably suit- 
ed to its purpose. In short, such a 
fue place, in every respect, is beyond 
all praise. Without speaking of eco- 
nomy, do we not consider, how bene- 
ficial this is for the health of the cooks. 
‘The number of diseases which spring 
from our mode of cookery, in which 
the servant is roasted as well as the 
meat, is greater than people imagine. 
Loss of appetite, tremor of the limbs, 
eruptions, headach, and such diseases, 
are the common effects, partly of im. 
mediate working at the fire, partly of 
the drinking, to which those so readi- 
ly yield who work at a great fire.— 
Lastly, the discoloration of the skin 
on the face and hands, which work- 
ing at the fire occasions, ought also 
to be taken into the account. This 
Jast circumstance alone is often sufh- 
cient to prevent ladies from learning 
cookery, or from taking the necessary 
superintendance of what is doing in 
their Kitchen. In a fire constructed 
on Count Rumford’s principles, the 
most. delicate ladies could, without 
any danger of injuring their hands and 


their face, devote themselves to cook. 
ery. May then the great superiority 
of this system call the attention ef the 
public at large, to make use of the 
plan of the immortal Count Rumford. 

‘The number of boys in this Hospi: 
tal amounts to 120. They are in- 
structed in reading, writing, arithme- 
tic, and Latin. ‘hose among them, 
who wish to devote themselves to 


trade or manufactures, receive, at go- 


ing out, thirty pounds ; but those, who 
wish to devote themselves to an aca- 
demical career, receive ten pounds for 
four years. ‘hese sums may, two 
hundred years ago, have sufficed for a 
student. 


GILLESrIE’s 


Mr James Gillespie, formerly a 
merchant in Edinburgh, left, after his 
death, the greatest part of his fortune 
for the establishment of a house for the 
reception of old men and women, and 
of a school for a hundred boys. For 
this institution, a suitable place was 
chosen, lying upon a height. Lhe 
convenient house built for this purpose 
has before it a large open plain, toge- 
ther with a garden. ‘The interior ot 
this hospital is cleanly. The cook 
and the kitchen could alone form any 
exception in this respect. ‘The old 
people here accommodated, twenty 1 
number, have each a roomy and neat 
apartment; in a few only two are 
lodged together. They appear very 
chearful and satisfied. © ‘The requisites 
for the admission of these aged persons 
are as follows : Good behaviour, join- 
ed to poverty, the want of claim upon 
any other institution ; their age too 
must be fifty and upwards. ‘Those 
persons are particularly named who 
have served George Gillespie ; who 
bear the name of Gillespie ; and who 
Edinburgh or its neighbour- 
hood. No native of Scotland however 
is excluded, 

The school receives 100 boys, with- 
out regard to their residence, provided 


they be poor, and their age not less 
than 
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than six, nor more than twelve. These 
boys are instructed in reading, writ- 
ing, accounts, as well as in the prin- 
ciples of the Christian religion, 


AsyLum FoR THE INDUSTRIOUS 
Buinp. 


The number of blind who are sup- 
ported by this institution amounts to 
27 men and 10 women. Most of 
these have lost their sight by the small 
pox. ‘They make baskets, carpets, 
and other things of that nature. ‘This 
justitution is supported by voluntary 
contribuuicns. Some of the blind, in- 
structed in these things, have made 
their fortune by them. Among these, 
Dennis Macqueer, an Irishman, may 
be given as an example. ‘This man, 
after being employed here in various 
manufactures, returned to his native 
country, and established in Belfast a 
similar institution. He instructed fif- 
teen blind persons, who now earn near- 
ly a shilling a-day, whilst he himself 
makes half-a-crown. 


Tuer PRIson. 


This prison lies.in the middle of the 
city, and is completely surrounded by 
houses. It contains upwards of sixty 
prisoners, partly debtors, partly male- 
factors. ‘Those among them who are 
unable to maintain themselves, receive 
a small sum from the house. ‘This 
prison is so bad, and kept so airty, 
that it must rank with the meanest 
we have in Germany. In a room, 
Where the malefactors were kept, the 
alr was so corrupted, that it was im- 
possible for me to remain in it above 
aminute. he sick lie mixed with 
those in health. In a word, this pri- 
son is a disgrace to Edinburgh. 


Housk oF CorrECTION. 

The House of Correction, called 
Bridewell, is the handsomest in Eu- 
rope. It lies without the city upon a 
height, which commands most part of 
it. ‘The building, laid out on Howard’s 
plan, both for punishment and im- 
provement, was completed in the year 
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1795. The foundation stone was laid, 
with the greatest solemnity, in 1791. 
They buried under it a number of 
glass bottles, containing coins which 
had been stamped in the reign of the 
present king. In others of these bot- 
tles were the names of the Magistrates 
at that time, a copy of the Edinburgh 
almanack, and of the four newspapers 
printed here. ‘The interior arrange- 
ments of this house are truly admirable. 


Before I close my description of 
Edinburgh, I must mention one phy- 
siclan who possesses my highest es- 
teem*. Ife resides in the neighbour- 
ing sea port of Leith. The manner 
in which this young man has trod the 
medical career, gives ground to hope 
that he may always distinguish him- 
self more and more, and may further 
extend the good opinion, which we 
entertain of the Scottish physicians, — 
The first volume of a work which Dr 
Cheyne has undertaken to write on 
the diseases of children, contains many 
important remarks, and deserves to be 
translated into other languages. 


Letters occasioned by Joun CARR’s 
CALEDONIAN SKETCHES, 


(Concluded from p. 191.) 
Letter IIT. 

Plagiarism, and originality.—Wal- 
lace’s oak. — Bell Rock.—Artiur’s Seat. 
—Pentland Hills. — Capercailzie. — 
Black oats.—Kelp.—Prince Charles. 


— Marble chair.—Conclusion. 


[N my last letter I made some re- 
marks on Sir John Carr’s account 
of the Scottish capital. He seems to 
have hovered here for nearly the long 
space of a whole week; and this, it 
will be remembered, is a great while 
for a professed tourist to sacrifice, even 
to a city whose external aspects were 
fortunate enough to rekindle his warm 

aca- 


* His name is Dr Cheyne. 
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academical ideas of the appearance of 
the ancient seat of learning and refine- 
ment in the east. But this “ week in 
Edinburgh” has, in Sir John’s hands, 


afforded topics sufficient tooccupy the’ 


pages of nearly half a quarto volume ; 
so that his time was not altogether 
misspent. How much is copied, and 
how much is original, no one will be 
at any loss to ascertain who has ever 
read Mr Creech’s Comparative view of 
the state of Edinburgh in 1763, and 
in 1783, and especially Mr Stark’s 
Piciure of Edinburgh. Sir John Carr 
has not scrupled occasionally to trans- 
cribe the very language of this last ; 
and he could not have done better : 
but we think he might have contrived 
to make some atonement, by introdu- 
cing a compliment to this excellent 
et guide to the Scottish capital. 
maintains, however, a profound si- 
lence on the subject. 
This habit of implicitly borrowing, 
occasionally leads Sir John into errors, 
—to talk of things that once were, as 


though they still existed,—owing to: 


the changes produced by the lapse of 
a few years. In “ Torwood, near 
Stirling, (he tells us, p. 237,) the 
stump of an old oak és shewn,” called 
Wallace’s Tree. This stump has fi- 
gured in almost every Tour in Scot- 
Jand for the last twenty years. Our 
author does not expressly say that 
Ae saw this stump; but the reader 
would be very apt to infer so. The 


truth, however, is, that it is several ~ 


years since the last fibres of the root 
of Wallace's oak were eradicated, and 
now no trace remains. 

“To borrow or not to borrow,” 
seems often with Sir John Carr to be 
the question. The former is compa- 
ratively both the more safe and easy 
plan; and it had been well that he 
in the affirmative ; for 

ere no previous published 
guide, he blunders in an eateniddinney 
manner. The bold and almost incre- 
dible erecting a light- 
bouse on the Rock has not yet 


been celebrated in any work generally 
read. Here, therefore, Sir John must 
be original. Let us hear him, “A 
light-house (he says) is about to be 
erected, under the direction of the in- 
genious Mr Simpson, upon that dan- 
gerous island.” (p. 110.) I presume 
no stranger could divine that Sir John 
is here writing about a sung rock, situ- 
ated twelve miles in the German 
Ocean,—the top of which is visible on- 
ly at ebb-tide, and the site of which at 
other times is discerned only by brea- 
kers, or tumultuous irregular waves. 
The “ ingenious Mr Simpson” too, is 


an ideal personage ; at least no such | 


architect has any direction of the Bell 
Rock operations. ‘These are directed 
by Mr Robert Stevenson, sole engineer 
to the Commissioners for Northern 
Lights, in whom genius and great 
professional acquirements are united 
with that zeal and perseverance pecu- 
liarly requisite in the arduous under- 
taking of erecting this Scottish Ed- 
dystone light-house. 

From his account of Loch Ness it 
has already appeared that Sir John 
Carr is no great chemist. . 
of his mineralogical knowledge may be 
estimated from a single sentence.— 
“ Arthur’s Seat and the adjacent rocks 


(he says) are composed of whinstone, — 


which is used for paving the streets of 
Edinburgh ; and the summits are sup- 
ported by hexagonal pillars somewhat 
basaltic.” (p.72.) This may possibly 
do for the meridian of London; it 
may, for any thing we know, pass at 
Oxford or Cambridge ; but it seems 
highly ridiculous at Edinburgh, where 
every student is now a geognost, and 
where mineralogy is certainly better 
taught than in any other part of the 
empire. It strikes me, that Sir John’s 
account of Arthur’s seat is only to be 


equalled by that of Pentland Hillsgiven — 


in the Beauties of Scotland: ‘“ The 
Pentlands, and other large mountains, 


consist of different sorts of basaltic 
stone or whinstone, granite, and other 
strata, which are usually termed fr 
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mitive rocks; whereas the other fossils 
occupy the valley.” How desperate- 
ly adventurous is it in Sir John Carr 
and Mr Forsyth to write on subjects 
about which they are so completely 
uninformed! It is scarcely necessary: 
to add, that no sect of mineralogists 
has ever considered basaltic stone as 
belonging to the class of Primitive 
rocks, aud that at any rate there is 
none about the Pentlands; far less 
does any granite appear in those moun- 
tains. I may add, that if strata of 
basalt and of granite were to be found 
alternating in the Pentlands, as seems 
to be implied in Mr Forsyth’s descrip- 
tion, a complete puzzle would be pro- 
duced both to the Plutonists and Nep- 
iunists; both to the Huttonians and 
Wernerians. 

When Sir John Carr gets fairly a- 
mong the remote Western Islands, he 
seems to give full reins to his careless- 
ness, and to blunder upon every topic 
that he touches, | 

He informs us, that “ the islands 
abound with game, including the 
cock of the wood, or kaperkelly.”— 
“ This bird (be adds,) from some un- 
known cause, has been more scarce of 
late years than it was in former times,” 
(p. 500.) Who would not here sup- 
pose that Sir John Carr had seen seve- 
ral capercailzies ; only he had found 
them more scarce than he expected, 
and had them less frequently dressed 
for supper than he could have wished? 
Who could imagine that the Knight 
is speaking of a bird which he did not 
see at all, but which has been long ex- 
tinct in those islands ? 

“ ‘The islanders (he informs us) are 
restricted to the most degenerated spe- 
cies of oats, with the hairy-bearded 
husk.” ‘Chey are most certainly not 
restricted to this sort: the truth is, 
they find by experience that it best 
withstands the autumnal blasts to 
which their fields are subject. Nei- 
ther is it a degenerated kind ; but a dis- 

tanct species,-the Avena strigosa of 


Linnzus, while the common oat is the 
Avena sativa. 

“ Kelp (he informs us) is the cal- 
cined ashes of a marine plant of that 
name, and is used in the manufacture 
of glass and soap: it grows on the 
rocks and shores of the Hebrides and 
Highlands.” (p. 490.) ‘Ihe plaimest 
Hebridean distinguishes between kelp 
made from yellow ware, and that from 
red ware or tang, and would be asto- 
nished to be told that ke/p grew upon 
his rocks! Sir John seems anxious to 
place himself on a par with Dr John- 
son ; and here, I confess, he has a fair 


opportunity ; for the Doctor’s account — 


of kelp is precisely on a level with the 
knight’s for confusion and inaccuracy ; 
indeed Sir John seems to have bor- 
rowed fromthe Doctor. ‘ The rocks 
of the Western islands (says Dr John- 
son) abound with kelp, a sea-plant of 
which the ashes are melted into glass.” 
(8vo. edit. p. 184.) Sir John Carr 
adds, that kelp is worth 3/. 10s.a-ton : 
This might possibly be the price in 
Dr’Johnson’s day, but had Sir John 
been at the pains to make any inquiry, 
he would have found that for twenty 
years past, the price has varied from 
8/. to 14/7. a-ton. 

But if our author is palpably defi- 
cient in physics, we might expect that 
his talent lay in some other line 5 for 
instance, in Aistorical information.— 
He favours us with some interestin 
historical anecdotes, relative to Prince 
Charles’s “ hair-breadth ’scapes”’ when 
lurking in the West Highlands. He 
concludes the whole, however, with an 
assertion, that a privateer from St 
Maloes came to Loch Rannach, and 
took Charles on board.” (p. 344.) — 
This privateer, it will be observed, 
must have skipped over many a hill 
and many a moor to get to Loch Ran- 
nach. Had Sir John Carr consulted 
Home’s History of the Rebellion (but 
it does not appear that he ever heard 
of such a book) he would have disco- 
vered that it was in Loch — 
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that the Prince embarked on boaid 
the privateer. 

I shall here refer only to one other 
historical statement which regards 
the celebrated marble chair of Scone, 
in which the Scottish kings were 
crowned. Sir John Carr athrms that 
this marble chair is Westmin- 
ster Abbey. But I suspect that in this 
assertion he blindly follows all his 
predecessors in tour writing ; at least, 
Z could not procure a sight of this 
national antiquity ; but my inquiries 
on the subject were met by 2 grin 
from the ecclesiastical officers im at- 
tendance at the abbey, who wondered 
how I could give credit to such a fa- 
ble! It Sir John Carr reside in Lon- 
don, he hinaself may easily make in- 
quiry on this subject. If he find it to 
exist, a description of it, accompanied 
with a drawing, might form a most in- 
teresting supplement to the 8vo edi- 
tion of the Sketches. 

On the east coast of Scotland no- 
thing very remarkable occurred, unless 
thai,near Aberdeen, Sir John “ got for 
dinner a branded fowl] by which he 
means brandered, and which he had 
the sagacity to discover was nothing 
else than “ a fowl broiled on the grid- 
iron; a discovery that might have 
been both amusing and instructive to 
his readers, had not the hackneyed 
story of the Scotch magistrate in Lon- 
don ordering the waiter to fetch “ a 
brandered dow” (broiled pigeon) 
been familiar to his readers. 

Sulhicient specimens of Sir John 
Carr’s style have perhaps already ap- 
peared. He sometimes aitempts to 
soar into the loftiest Johnsonian ; of 
which one example shall suffice. — 
** Economy (he observes) has led the 
Scotch to convert parts of their cathe- 
drals in pry churches, and to 
perform their simple worship amid the 
mouldering ruins of monastic magnifi- 
cence! Such sonorous alliteration 
eclipses Johnsen himself; but that cor- 


rect writer would no more have talked 
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of “ presbytery” churches than of 
** diocese” churches. 

Beiore Sir John Carr had got far. 
ther into Scotland than Jedburgh, he 
discovered that “ the Scotch have a 
natural urbanity.” Indeed he might 
have discovered this without leaving 
London ; merely by turning over the 
pages of the Edinburgh, or even the 
Anti-Edinburgh Review. Lest | 
should forfeit for my countrymen this 
excellent character, I shall here take 
my leave of the Knight and his Sket- 
ches ; and closing my eyes on many 
faults,—some of which perhaps “ in- 
curia fudit,”—shall acknowledge that 
the book is not without some excellen- 
cies ; that it conveys some acceptable 
information, and some useful hints for 
improvement ; that it displays some 
traits of candour and benevolence 
honourable to the author’s principles 
and feelings. | 


14th April 1809. 


On the Necessity of a NEW ALPHABET. 


Hail! ancient book, most venerable code, 
Learning's first cradle, and its last abode. 
Book. 


To the Editor. 
SIR, 


fluctuating and unstable na- 
ture of all human institutions 1s 
a proposition so self evident, that it 
would be totally superfluous to attempt 
a proof of it. ‘lo enumerate a hun- 
dredth part of ihe innovations which 
are daily taking place, would be 1m- 
possible, and in the present case 1s un- 
necessary. All that I mean is, to draw 
the attention of you and your readers 
to the permanent state of our Alpha- 
bet, and the ever-fluctuating state © 
our language, an inconsistency which 
I do not recollect to have seen <Y 
where accounted for. \ 
Language is probably coeval with 


the human race. Though we cannot 
as- 
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On the Necessity of anew Alphabet. 


~ ascertain the exact date of Alphabets, 
we may at least presume, that they are 
of high antiquity, and anterior to all 
"history. ‘They were unquestionably 
framed as Characteristics to represent 
the articulate sounds of the human 
voice at a remote period, and in a 
rude state of society, when the wants 
of men were few, and their language 
scanty. ‘Thus, Alphabets, tho’ well 
calculated for the rude periods at 
which they were framed, are totally 
inadequate to the modern and more 
refined condition of mankind. In or- 
der to make alphabets and languages 
move in unison, it is necessary, ediher to 
confine a language always to the rude 
state in which it was when the al- 
phabet was invented, or gradually to 
improve the alphabet in proportion to 
the improvement of the language. In 
this case, a language and its alpha- 
bet would be co-adeguate, and its Or- 
thoepy, as well as its Orthography, 
might be permanently settled. 

In the English language, nothing 
appears more absurd than the quiescent 
letters, and nothing can be more cer- 
tain, than that every letter, originally, 
had its specific and appropriate sound. 
Our remote ancestors had ditliculty e- 
nough to form an Alphabet, and as- 
sign a distinct sound to each letter. 
Crowding half a dozen quiescent let- 
ters into one word, or giving half a 
dozen different sounds to one letter, 
could form no part of their system.— 
If the language has improved to such 
adegree asto render a part of the 
Alphabet redundant, or inadequate, 
Why not lop off its redundancies, and 
supply its defects? It is indeed self- 
evident, that the strictest affinity ought 
to exist betwixt the Orthiefy and Or- 
thograthy of our language, and that 
We ought either to pronounce according 
to the Orthography, or write accord- 
ing to the Orthoefiy. Who could trace 
the least affinity betwixt Colonel and 
Curnel, — Cholmondeley and Chumley, 
sigh and sy— Anstruther and Ains- 


ter,---Housewife and 
April 1908, 
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Tissaphernes and Tissafurnace,-- Achil- 
les and Abilles,—Right and Roit,—- 
Ali and Oll, Gloucester and Gloster, 
&c. &e. ? 

After the labour of a succession of 
centuries, the Orthography of our Jan- 
guage is tolerably settled ; but being 
settled on the basis of an Alphabet 
totally inadequate to characterize the 
Orthoepy, we have but attained half 
our purpose, and have only widened 
the breach betwixt the two relative 
essentials of our language, by chaining 
down the one, and leaving the other 
to roam at large. If we had wished 
them to maintain their reciprocal afh- 
nity, it would have been prudent to 
have chained down both, or neither. 

It is not a little singular, that 
none of our sage inquirers into the 
philosophy of language have dis- 
covered this important fact, that 
every letter, originally, had one only 
sound, and that the Orthography and 
Orthoepy of language were synoni- 
mous. In proportion however as the 
human race became civilized, the dis- 
crepancy became greater, and is daily 
increasing. One of the great causes 
of this discrepancy is an sated affec- 
tation of an undefined something cal- 
led English ascent. On this particular 
point I am, fortunately, able to speak 
not only from theory, but practice. 

Some 20 or 30 years ago, in quality 
of Governor, I accompanied a noble- 
man’s family, who had finishedtheir clas- 
sical education, to England, where they 
were placed at the University of Ox- 
ford, with the view of attaining the 
English accent. During a residence of 
six years, they made so little progress, 
tho’ they were, in every other respect, 
profound linguists, that I was totally 
at a loss to account either for their 
non-froficiency, or my own ; especially 
as Sally the kitchen-maid, and Joe the 
postilion, who could neither read nor 
write, were completely Englified in 
less than three months, and possessed 
more Of the os rotundum than either 
Demosthenes, Cicero, ox Adam 
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It was long before I discovered that 
an intimate acquaintance with Ortho- 
graviy is the greatest of all impedi- 
ments to the attainment of accent and 
orthoery. A scholar endeavours to 
reconcile them together, and always 
recurs to the Orthography as the 
standard, whereas Sally and Joe had 
no such dithculty to contend with.— 
With them all was accent and pro- 


nunciation together, without incum- 
brance or impediment ; and, in truth, 
their mellitluous modulations were such 


as to set all alphabets, antient and mo- 


dern, at defiance. 


Synopsis of the Gaelic and Latin Languages. 


I have thus stated an important fact, 
well intitled to public attention. In 
whatever way it may be preposed to 
remedy the grievance, whether by 
making the Orthography or Orthispy 
the standard, or, which is most cligi- 
ble of all, by framing a new Alphabet 
suited to the present refined state of 
our language, I shall in due time con- 
tribute my mite ; and am, 

SIR, 


Yours, &c. 


Dickmountlaw, 
20th Feb. Scott's, 


Synopsis of the GAELIC and Latin Languages. 
(Continued from last vol. fr. 589.) 


Gaelic. 
Eata, 
Ece, 
Eteachd, 
buipistil, 
Eisidam, 
Enne, 
Earraid, 
Fabhal, 
Fabhar, 
Faghaltas, 
vaid, 
aigin, vaigin, 
Fallach, 
Fallsa, 
Fan, 
Faolchon, 
Fear, 
Fearb, 
Fearsa, 
Feasda, 
Feidhil, 
Feimean, 
Fel, 
| Fem, femen, 
ig, fioghis, 
Fioghair, 
Fion-geur, 
Fion-ghort, 
Fiermameint, 


Latin. 
Etas, 
Ecce, 
Effectum, 
Epistola, 
Assideo, 
En, 
Erratum, 
Fabula, 
Favor, 
Facultas, 
Vates, 
Vagina, 
Fallacia, 
Falsus, 
Fanum, 
Falco, 
Vir, 
Verbum, 
Versus, 
Festum, 
Fidelis, 
Femininum, 
Fel, 
Feemina, 
Febris, 
Ficus, 

inum zgrum, 

Vini 
Firmamentum, 


English. 
Age. 
Lo, behold. 
Effect. 
An epistle. 
To sit beside, 
Lo, behold. 
An error. 
A fable. 
Favour. 
Power, gain, wealth. 
A prophet, poet. 
A sheath, 
Deceit, covering, 
False. 
A fane, temple. 
A falcon. 
A man. 
A word. 
A verse. 
A feast. 
Faithful. 
Feminine. 
Strife. 
A woman. 
A fever. 
A fig tree. 
A figure. 
Vinegar. 
A vineyard. 


The firmament. 
Focal ? 
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Gaelic. 
Focal, . 
Foirm, 
Foirmal, 
Foirtil, 
Forc, 

Fri, Fre, Freth, 
Fuin, 
Galia, 
Gall, 
Geam, 
Geanair, 
Gearun, 
Geastal, 
Geinadh, gein, 
Geinealach, 
Geinam, 
Geinteair, 
Geintilach, 
Geintileachas, 
Generalta, 
Glair, 
Gloirais, 
Idhal, 
Impire, 
Impireachd, 
In, 
Inirte, 
Inis, 
Innainadh, , 
Inntradh, 
Iodallach, 
Todalt, 
Tosa, 
Ir, 
Indiceachd 
Judach, 
Jul, 
Lac; 
Lachd, 
LLadron, latron, 
Laidionn, laitionn, 
Laidionnoir, 
Leabhar, 
Leabham, 
Leabhadair, 
Leachta, 
Leachthoir, 
Leathad, 
gaid, 
Legaide, 


Latin. 
Vocalis, 
Forma, 
Formalis, 
Fortis, 
Furca, 
Fretum, 
Finis, 
Galea, 
Gallus, 
Gemma, 
Januarius, 
Gerundium, 
Gestale, 
Genus, 
Genealogia, 
Gigno, 
Genitor, 
Gentilis, 
Gentilitas, 
Generalis, 
Gloria, 
Gloriatio, 
Idolus, 
Imperator, 
Imperium, 
In, 
Inertia, 
Insula, 
Inanitas, 
Intratio, 
Italicus, 
Italia, 
Lesus, 

Tra, 
Judicium, 
Judzeus, 
Julius, 
Lacus, 
Lac, 
Latro, 
Latinum, 
Latinz lingue peritus, 
Liber, 
Lego, 
Lector, 
Lectio, 
Lector, 
Latitudo, 
Latus, 
Legatus, 
Legatio, 
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English. 
Vocal. 
Form. 
Formal. . 
Brave. 
A fork. 
A narrow sea, firth. 
An end. 


A helmet. 
A cock. 


A gem. 
January. 

A gerund. 
A deed. 
Generation. 
Genealogy. 
To beget. 
A. begetter. 
A Gentile. 
Gentility. 
General. 
Glory. 
Boasting. 
An idol, 
An emperor. 
An empire. 
In, 

Sloth, weakness. 
An island, 
Emptiness. 
Entrance. 
An Italian. 
Italy. 
Jesus. 
Anger. 
Judgment. 
A Jew. 


July. 


A Lake. 
A robber. 


‘Latin. 


A Latinist. 

A book. 

‘To read. 

A reader. 

A reading, lesson. 

A reader. 

Breadth. 

Wide. 

A legate. 

A legacy, embassy. 
Leigiun, 
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Gaelic. Latin. English. 
Leigiun, Legio, A legion. 

igam, Lego, 
Lei Legans, nding. 

A 
Liabhran, Libellum, A little book. 
Lile, Lilium, A lily. 
Lin, Linum, Lint, linen. Hee 
Lis, Lis, Contention. on: 
Litir, Litera, A letter. 

Locus, A place. 
Locuist, Locusta, _ A locust. 
Loigeic, Logicos, Logic. 
Luacharn, Lucerna, A lamp. 
Luan, Luna, The moon. 
Maighistir, Magister, A master. 
Maighistir-scol, Magister scholae, A schoolmaster. 
Maighne, Magnus, Great. 
Mailis, Malitia, Malice. 
Main, Mane, Morning. 
Main, Manus, The hand. 
Mainigh, | Mania, Madness. 
Mainister, Monasterium, A monastery. 
Mamn, Mamma, A breast. 
Manach, Monachus, A monk. 
Marmur, Marnior, Marble. 
Marist, Maritus, A husband. 
Mart, Martius March. 
(To be continued.) | 
March 28th 1809. Mio. 


Criticism on Exhibition of Paintings by 
SCOTTISH 4rtists. 


To the Editor. 
SIR, 


Ts E best institutions for promoting 

and perfecting the arts, are those 
which at once excite emulation, and 
give prospect of reward ; which, while 
they minister to fame, diffuse a taste 
and desire for the productions of ge- 
consider an Exhibition of 
the works of our artisis to be materi- 
ally productive of those effects, and, 
therefore, by its establishment in this 
part of the island, to constitute an era 


in the history of its arts, it was with 


some regret that I saw the Exhibition 
last year passed over without parti- 


cular notice in your miscellany, which 
contains so much valuable information 
on Scottish affairs. “When it is con- 
sidered, that such exhibitions have hi- 
therto been attempted in the Metro- 
polis only, promoted and encouraged 
by every aid of metropolitan patronage 
and opulence, surely the unaided at- 
tempts of our Scottish artists ought to 
be cherished by their countrymen, and 
their success recorded in our national 


ithout further preface, therefore, 
I shall now offer you my feeble assis- 
tance, in pointing out some of those 
exhibited specimens, which. appear to 
me most deserving of notice. In do- 
ing so, I am by no means vain enough 
to consider my taste as uniformiy 
TCCL 
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Criticism on Exhibition of Paintings. 


rect; on the contrary, I am fully 
aware, that many much better judges 
than I can pretend to be, may enter- 
tain very different and sounder opi- 
nions; and I shall be happy if some 
more accomplished connoisseur, ex- 
cited by my attempt, shall come for- 
A hereafter to furnish you with a 
oi more worthy of the occasion. I 
nay be permitted to add, however, 
that though I may be excelled in criti- 
cal knowledge, I will yield to none in 
the requisites of impartiality and dis- 
interestedness. 

I shall begin with the portraits : 

CATALOGUE. 

No. 129. H. Raeburn.—Portrait of 
a gentleman, (General Maxwell.) — 
An admirable picture, uncommonly 
well drawn, finely coloured, and a 
striking likeness; the foreshortening 
of the right arm not inferior to Ru- 
bens. On the whole, this picture re- 
minds us much of Sir Joshua’s celebra- 
ted portrait of Lord Heathfield, to 
which it would form a not unsuitable 
companion, 

156. Ditto.—Portrait of a gentle- 
man, (Dr Adams.)—A dignified and 
striking likeness; painted in a very 
agreeable and grave manner. 

192. Ditto.—Portrait of a lady, 
{Mrs Cochran. )—One of the most plea- 
sing female portraits we remember to 
have seen by this excellent artist. 

183. Ditto.—Portrait of a gentle- 
man, (Mr Walter Scott,)—an admi- 
rable painting, with most appropriate 
scenery, 

144, Ditto.—Full length portrait of 
a gentleman on horseback, (Mr Har- 
ley Drummond.)—An excellent pic- 
ture; the horse a capital specimen of 
the powers of the artist, in this diffi- 
cult department of the art. 

1. George Watson. —Portrait of an 
old Scots Jacobite.—An excellent pic- 
ture, vigorously and harmoniously co- 
loured, 

Ditto.—Full length portrait of a 
gentleman, (Rev. Mr Simpson.) —A 
Pleasing picture, of great effect. 
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103. Ditto.—A domestic scene ; 
effect of fire light. Extremely agree- 
ably coloured, and with a good effect. 

2. A. Geddes. —Portrait of a lady, 
(Mis Ecktord.)—A clever picture, 
though on a rather unpleasing blue- 
looking ground. 

P. Nasmyth.—Landscape ; a View 
in Westmorelaznd.—A most extensive 
and grand landscape ; somewhat in the 
style of Jacob Ruysdael, painted in a 
masterly manner, and capitally colour- 
ed. Were we to venture to object to 
any part, it would perhaps be to the 
figures on the foreground, which ap- 
pear somewhat diminutive. We have 
been informed that this picture has 
been disposed of for 30 guineas; in 
our cpinion, it is worth 100. 

99. D. Thomson. — A landscape, 
with figures. — Most agreeably painted, 
well drawn, and chastely coloured. 

153. Ditto. — Another landscape, 
ditto.—-We particularly admire both 
the style and execution of each of 
these landscapes. 

126. Rev. Mr Thomson.—Land- 
scape composition.—A clever picture, 
well composed, and ably drawn. 

108. 4. Carse.— The Wooer’s 
visit.— A wonderful picture, all things 
considered, composed with great deli- 
cacy and judgement, well drawn and 
admirably coloured, somewhat in the 
style and manner of Wilkie, our Scots 
Teniers. On the whole, this is one of 
the most generally and justly admired 
pictures in the exhibition. 

113. Ditto..\A country Fair.— 
There are many spirited and charac- 
teristic figures, with considerable hu- 
mour and perfect costume, in this pic- 
ture ; but the effect of the whole is 
by no means so harmonious and plea- 
sing as that of the preceding. 

Fraser. —A Green stall.—A 
most spirited and exccllent picture, of 
great effect, with much character and 
expression, and vigour of colouring. 
J. Howe. A Batber’s Shop —A 
very spirited picture, with much cha- 
acter, and considerable humour. ‘The 
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polish and finishing of thisare not equal 
to some of those we have noticed ; but 
these are matter of acquirement.— 
Much genius is shewn, both in this 
and the preceding picture. 

205. J. Wats.n.—Lord Lindsay 
and Queen Mary.—A spirited, and 
at same time highly-finished picture, 
much in the style and manner of West- 
all, and not much inferior. 

115. W. Lizars.—Jacob blessing 
Joseph’s children.—A very respecta- 
ble attempt in the difficult path of 
historical painting, well composed and 
drawn ; Joseph’s hands executed in an 
uncommonly free and able manner ; 
the general tone of the colouring 
too gawdy. But on the whole, this 
picture is highly creditable to the 
young artist. 

W. Douglass.—Several miniatures, 
some of them full lengths; well 
drawn, and prettily, tho’ somewhat 
too laboriously finished ; particularly 
on the draperies and extremities, 
which give them rather a stiff and 
formal appearance, 

J. Henning. — Several excellent 
drawings, and medallion portraits, un- 
commonly well executed. 

P. Syme.—Some excellent flower 
pieces, of great delicacy and truth o 
colouring. 

J. Steele—-An uncommonly beau- 
tiful and highly-finished miniature of 
a young gentleman. 

S. Lawrence.—A fine miniature of 
a lady, in a slight pretty manner. 

There are many other pictures well 
deserving of notice, but on an occasion 
of this sort, it is impossible to particu- 
larize every work of merit. There 
are some articles which ought, on no 
account, to have been admitted; and 
we recommend to the committee of 
inanagement, to do their duty strictly, 
and not to give admission to pieces, 
which cannot benefit their owners, 
and only tend to degrade an institu- 
tion which it is of so much importance 
to cherish, 

Should you think these notices 


worth insertion, I may perhaps troy. 
ble you with a few similar remarks u- 
pon the exhibition of last year, in or. 
der to supply the defect to which | 
have already alluded ; and I hope you 
will agree with me in the propriety of 
annually recording the names of all 
those artists who submit their works 
to public exhibition. 
i I am, Sir, &c. 


Claim by Mr WEIR the Znvention 
of Rockets. 


To the Editer. 
SIR, 


pirass insert in your magazine 
the following facts, that the na- 
tion may know how far they are mis- 
informed concerning the invention of 
the rockets used at Copenhagen, and 
arrogated by Mr Congreve, and how 
the inventor has been neglected. 
Above seven years ago, when the 
rumour of an invasion prevailed, I was 
urged by a natural impulse to project 
a method of warding off, in some de- 
gree, any attempt of that nature, which 
the enemy might be mad enough to 
make: having digested a plan of de- 
stroying vessels at sea, I submitted my 
invention to the examination of seve- 
ral gentlemen of Glasgow, of acknow- 
ledged abilities, and particularly to Dr 
Birkbeck, Professor of Anderson’s 1n- 
stitution there, who pronounced it the 
most plausible method he had ever seen 
or heard of. 1 was then advised to com- 
municate my plan as soon as possible 
to government. Following this ad- 
vice, I was unfortunate in my first ap- 
plication, having written to Lord Mel- 
ville, (who I believe was then under 
impeachment, ) and from whom I rece!- 
ved no answer. It lay dormant till 
December 1804, when I wrote to his 
Royal Highness the Duke of York, 
and submitted to my country my 
vention of destroying by fire the ene- 
my’s ships at sea. By royal authority 
‘my invention was taken into consider- 


ation. General Weemyss ordered 
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te come to Edinburgh in January 1805, 
for examination. [had a letter toGen. 
Dirom, who took me to Gen, Fraser; 
and, as it was adapted for naval purpo- 
ses, they gave me a letter to Admiral 
Vashon, who desired me to attend next 
dav. ‘The Admiral and four other 
naval officers were present ; the Ad- 
miral seemed not to understand it at 
first: Mr Brodie, one of the officers, 
said, it was a damn’d mischievous thing; 
and he had not seen any thing of the 
kind: I would to God, said he, we 
had had it at Copenhagen when Nelson 
commanded. He took the plan, and 
was describing its eifects to the Ad- 
miral, wheit another of the officers 
took me aside (his name I know not,) 
told me it did not belong to a man of 
my description to meddle with any 
thing of the kind; it only belonged to 
naval people. I told him, I thought 
it the duty of every subject to produce 
what he thought advantageous for the 
country, especially in this critical 
juncture. The Admiral, satisfied with 
Mr Brodie’s description, told me he 
was afraid it would be dangerous to 
use them on board his Majesty’s ships, 
lor fear of setting fire to them; but he 
saw how it could be of the greatest 
advantage, by having vessels fitted out 
tor the purpose, in place of fire ships : 
for attacking forts and batteries he 
said it could also be of very great ad- 
vantage. ‘These were the Admiral’s 
words, in presence of the four naval 
officers, Satisfied with this approba- 
tion, I returned to Glasgow, and soon 
afterwards I received a letter from his 
Royal Highness the Duke of York, 
informing me that my invention was 
Sound not satisfactory. Conscious of 
its utility, I sent a descriptive plan of 
it to his Royal Highness, and received 
a very different answer : I had several 
letters afterwards from him, (or in his 
naine) but of little or no consequence. 
In November 1805, it was mentioned 
as to be adopted by Sir Sidney Smith 
at Boulogne, and, to my astonishment, 
tae inventor said to be a Mr Congreve. 


Government, at that time, was about 
10 months in possession of my pian, 
which was again practised at Copen- 
hagen, with little or no improvement, 
nor does it appear Mr Congreve can 
make any. I flatter myself ii might 
be so improved as to injure the strong- 
est fleet all the enemies of Britain can 
produce. Tho’ Mr Congreve had al- 
tered it ever so much, if founded on 
the same principle of acting as rockets, 


or fire-arrows, my discovery is most 


unquestionably prior to his. In jus- 
tice, I claim its merit, though Govern- 
ment should deprive me of the reward. 
It is to be lamented, that Government 
did not give the merit of it to one 
who could have more improved it, ra- 
ther than have it buried in its original 
state. Joun 
No. 11. Brunswick Sirect, Glisgow, 
15th February 1809. 


On the advantages of Yeast PowpER. 


To the Editer. 
SIR, 


I Cannot forbear to mention a preju- 
dice which has lately presented it- 
self to my observation. It exists a- 
mong a class of men, who, from their 
easy circumstances in life, and their 
connections in society, one might sup- 
pose should possess a considerable 
portion of sound information. Lhese 
men are the distillers in Scotland, and 
the prejudice alluded to, is the un- 
accountable aversion which the major 
part of that class entertain against the 
use of yeast powder as a substitute for 
common yeast, in fermenting the pot 
ale, or wash. ‘his yeast powder is 
merely common yeast, procured at the 
porter breweries in London, an! af- 
terwards, by a peculiar process, de- 
prived of all its aqueous particles, by 
which means it is brought to « pulve- 
rulent state, as its name impiics ; in 
which state ft is not only more port- 
able, (one Hhd. containing as much 
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of the real fermenting matter, as five 
or six of the liquid,) but also retaining, 
for a much a lonyer time, the power 
to produce the process of fermentation. 
If properly secured from moisture, 1n 
order to prevent the putrefactive fer- 
mentation taking place, it will keep 
for years, without losing any of its vir- 
tue: and simply by adding to this 
powder as much fresh wort as will 
reduce it to the consistency of com- 
mon yeast, does it become fit for all 
the purposes of the distiller: yet 
such is their determination against the 
use of this article, that itis with the 
greatest reluctance they have recourse 
io it, when no other can be had 5 and 
even then sometimes maintain a hard 
struggle to go on without it, sustain- 
ing considerable losses in their busi- 
ness, from the imperfect attenuation of 
their wash, and the irregular manner 
in which the process of fermentation 
is carried on: losses and irregularities, 
which could not take place, were the 
use of this article as liberally introdu- 
ced, and an acquaintance with its pe- 
culiarities cultivated with such atten- 
tion as the interest of the distillers in 
this country demands. ‘They ought by 
this time to be suthciently convinced 
of the necessity there is for having a 
substitute for common yeast, and, one 
should think, should also know that 
this necessity will continue, while the 
yeast market continues at London; 
for the wind will always continue to'be 
changeable, and the sea to be occa- 
sionally tempestuous, of course the 
must be often disappointed of their 
expected supply. The necessity of a 
substitute for common yeast, therefore, 
is not obviated, even should the distil- 
ler boldly resolve to remain ignorant 
of his true interest, and be determined 
to exclude from his distillery the 
best succedaneum which has ever been 
discovered, 

A resolution steadily maintained in 
opposition to interest, is so contrary 
to the principles of human nature, and 
so different from the maxims of com- 


mon life, that, if we did not know the 
real cause, we might be apt to say, that 
such an egregious departure could 
only be produced by a liberal use, and 
a repeated application of the distillers’ 
staple manufacture, or by downright 
insanity. 

It is an observation which cannot 
be disputed, that self interest governs 
mankind: those, therefore, who volun- 
tarily act in opposition to their inter- 
est in general, do so through igno- 
rance. In justice, therefore, to this 
class of men whom I have just men- 
tioned, I shall point out the fallacy of 
an argument, by which, as J have been 
informed, their ideasof thismatter have 
chietly been governed, and to this same 
error must the prejudice which forms 
the present subject of animadversion 
be attributed. 

“ Tt is well known,” say these men, 
“ that fixed air is the principal consti- 
tuent of common yeast, being almost 
wholly composed of that fluid in a con- 
crete state, and heat or fire, it is known, 
in a most powerful manner disengages 
and disperses all aerial substances ex- 
posed to its influence: now, in depri- 
ving the liquid yeast of the aqueous par- 
ticles, it is impossible to prevent the 
escape of the fixed air; and particularly 
when the concentration is nearly com- 
pleted, that aerial fluid must be disen- 
gaged in very great abundance ; con- 
sequently the yeast, now concentrated 
toa powder, must be much inferior to 
what it was previous to its being sub- 
mitted to this operation.” 

But from what authority is the as- 
sertion made that yeast is almost whol- 
ly composed of fixed air, or carbonic 


acid. Lavoisier, the most correct of 


all modern chemists in analytical oper- 
ations, in a very ingenious manner, a 
nalysed this substance; but his account 
of ihe constituents of yeast by no means 
corresponds with that given by our 
modern distillers 3 on the contrary, he 
shews, that carbonic acid, or fixed ally 
forms but a stall part in the compos! 
tion of yeast ; the carbonic acid, how- 

ever, 
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ever, is disengaged, in very great 
abundance, in the process of fermenta- 
tion, and it is, no doubt, trom having 
observed this circumstance, that the 
above assertion is made regarding the 
formation of yeast. But, granting 
that veast were chiefly composed ot 
carbonic acid, what proof is there that 
it must be deprived ot that chief in- 
gredient, by the moderate degree of 
heat to which it may be exposed in 
the operations of evaporation and con. 
centration ? For exam) le, the carbonate 
of lime is a substance almos: entirely 
composed of ihe carbonic acid, yet it 
requires 2 temperature equal io red 
heat, to disengage the aertal fiuid ; 
and, in commen pit coal, hydrogen 
gas 1s a principal constituent, and ts 
much more volatile than carbonic acid; 
vet ithe coal must be burnt, or other- 
wise exposed to a very high tempera- 
ture, in order to expel the hydrogen 
vas. 

These anticipations, therefore, re- 
garding the inferiority of yeast pow- 
der, are obviously entirely groundless. 
Let the distillers, then, in the first ine 
stance, only bestow: some little atten- 
tion, in order to acquaint themselves 
with the most proper manner of ap- 
plying this succedaneum, and they will 
find a sufficient recompence in having 
their liquors regularly fermented, and 
Properly attenuated, effects so much 
wished to be obtained by every intelli- 
gent distiller. When once they have 


resolved to be at this little trouble, | 


their purpose is half effected, and 
thereatior they will neither feel the 
Want, nor suffer the loss, which at pre- 
sent are so often occasioned by a scaz- 
city of liquid yeast. 


Memoirs of the Progress of Manv- 
FACTURES, CHEMISTRY, SCIENCE, 
and the Fine Arts. 


Few persons ia this country know 
any other use of the aloe than the 
April 1809, 
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medicine which it aflords 5 but it serves 
for a number of other beneficial pur- 
poses in the countries where it grows. 
in the Easi indies, aloes are employ- 
ed as a varnish to preserve wood from 
worms and other insects; and skins 
and even living animals are anointed 
with it for the same reason. ‘The ha- 
voc committed by the white ants in 
India first suggested the trial of aloe 
juice, to protect wood irom them ; for 
Which purpose the juice is cither 1. <d 
as exiracted, or in solution by some 
solvent. Aloes have also been found 
efiectual in preserving ships from the 
ravages of the worm, and the adhesion 
of barnacles. ‘Phe ship’s bottom, for 
this purpose, is smeared with a com- 
position of hepaiic aloes, turpentine, 
tallow, and whtie lead. In proof ot 
the eHeacy of this method, iwo planks 
of equal thickness, and cut from the 
same tree, were placed under water, 
one in its natural state and. the other 
smeared with the composition ; when, 
on taking them up after being 1mmer- 
sed eight months, the latter was found 
to be as perfect as at first, while the 
former was entirely penetrated by in- 
sects, and in a state of absolute rotten- 
ness. An aquatic solution of hepatic 
aloes preserves young plants from de- 
struction by insects, and also dead a- 
nimals and vegetables from putrefac- 
tion ; which renders it of great use in 
the cabinets of naturalists. “he spi- 
rituous extract is best for the purpose, 
though in this respect it is inferior to 
that of cantharides, prepared by infu- 
sing two grains in one ounce of spirits, 
which has been found to be so effec- 
tual in the extirpation of bugs. Peer- 
ner asserts, that a simple decoction of 
aloes communicates a fine brown co- 
lour to wool, Fabroni, of Florence, 
‘has extracted a beautiful violet colour, 
which resists the acids and alkalis, from 
the juice of the fresh leaves of the a- 
loe exposed to the air by degrees.— 
‘The liquid first becomes red, and at 
the end of 2 certs» period turns to a 
beautiful purple violet, which adheres 
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to silk by simple immersion, without 
the aid of acids. 

Richard Walker, Esq. of Oxford, 
has proposed an alteration in the scale 
of the thermometer, which suggested 
itself to him during a long course of 
experiments, and which has been a- 
dopted by himself and his friends from 
the persuasion of its being founded on 
the truest principles. —“ ‘he two fixed 
‘points, the freezing and boiling points 
of water as they have hitherto been, 
will (he observes) probably never fail 
to be continued, as being perfectly 
sufficient for the accurate adjustment 
of thermometers. ‘The commence- 
ment of the scale, and the number of 
divisions, only appear to claim atten- 
tion. With respect to the first, since 
neither the extremes of heat or cold 
are likely to be ascertained, the hope 
of fixing Q at either of these may be 
entirely relinquished, and it remains 
to fix it at the fittest intermediate 
point. Here I propose the following 
mode of graduation: Having ascer- 
tained that the temperature of 62° of 
Fahrenheit is the temperature at which 
the human body in health js conscious 
of no inconvenience from heat or cold, 
and that a deviation from that point 
of only one or two degrees, above or 
below, actually produces that effect 
under ordinary circumstances, I fixed 
my zero or 0 there. I adopted the 
divisions of Fahrenheit, considering 
those of Reaumur, the centigrades, &c. 
as too few, and decimal divisions un- 
necessary. Hence it will follow that 
0 being placed at 62° of Fahrenheit, 
150° will be the boiling, and minus 
30°, the freezing point of water, and 
all other points on Fahrenheit’s scale 
may be reduced to this, by subtract- 
ing 62 for any degree above O of Fah- 
renheit, and adding 62 for any de- 
gree below 0. For ordinary meteoro- 
logical purposes, a scale of this kind 
extending to 65° above, and as many 
below 0, will be sufficient.” 

‘Te has been found that camphor 
mixed with different fixed oils and sand, 


in order to divide the particles, may 
be purified of its oily particles, and de- 
prived of its empyreumatic smell, 
when sublimed with a small quanti. 
ty of potash. ‘The process by which 
this effect is produced, is described 
as follows: ‘lwo drachms of cam- 
phor, with considerable empyreuma- 
tic smell, and dirty, were mixed with 
one of olive oil, and eight of sand ; af. 
ter which twenty grains of pure pot- 
ash were added and heat applied ; but 
though it was greater than is necessa- 
ry for its sublimation, the product was 
pertectly free from empyruematic 
smell, and a little whiter than it gene- 
rally is. ‘The substitution of linseed oil 
produced no alteration in the product. 
The subcarbonate does not answer the 
purpose, because in that state the al- 
finity of poiash for oils is less than 
when entirely deptived of carbonic 2- 
cid. 


Original Letter from Swit to Dr 
Jenny, at his house in ARMAGH’. 


From Barrett's Essay on the earlier part of 


the Life of Swift. 


Dublin, June 8.1752 
Sir, 


ie is true, that some weeks ago 4 
manuscript paper of verses was 
handed about this town, and after 
wards printed. ‘The subject was my 
great 


* Where Dr Jenny, it is believed, 
was Rector. He resided in the neigh 
bourhood of Sir Arthur Acheson, and 's 
latroduced into Swift’s poem on Hami'- 
ton’s Bawn, See Swift’s Works, 1805s 
Vol. xvii. p. 90. ‘This perfectly charac- 
teristic Letter, which has been among 
the desiderata of a\l former editions, }s 
now first printed by the favour o! Lord 
Viscount Cremorne, in whose family !t 
has been preserved, ‘The letter had 
been, many years ago, noticed by Dr 
Thomas Campbel}, an Irish clergyma?, 
in his Philosophical Survey of the South 
of Irejeud.” WN, 
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Letter'from Swift to Dr Jenny. 


great ingratitude and breach of hos- 
pitality in publishing a copy of ver- 
ses +, called HAMILTON’s BawNn.— 
The writer hath likewise taken severe 
notice of some other verses published 
many years ago by the indiscretion of 
a friend, to whom they were sent in a 
letter. It was called a Journat, and 
writ at Mr Rochfort’s ¢ ; and the con- 
sequences drawn from both by this 
late writer is, that the better Iam u- 
sed in any family, the more I abuse 
them; with other reflections that 
must follow from such a principle. I 
was originally as unwilling to be l- 
belled as the nicest man can be, but 
having been used to such treatment 
ever since I unhappily began to be 
known, Iam now grown hardened ; and 
while the friends I have left will con- 
tinue to use me with any kindness, I 
shall need but a small degree of phi- 
losophy to bear me up against those 
who are pleased to be my enemies on 
the score of party-zeal, and the hopes 
of turning that zeal to account. One 
thing, I confess, would still touch me 
to the quick ; I mean if any person 
of true genius would employ his pen 
gainst me ; but if Iam not very par- 
tial to myself, I cannot remember, 
that among at least two thousand pa- 
pers, full of groundless reflections 
against me, hundreds of which I have 
seen, and heard of more, I ever saw 
any one production that the meanest 
writer could have cause to be proud 
of; for which I can assign a very na- 
tural reason; that during the whole 
busy time of my life, the men of wit 
(in England) were all my particular 
friends, although many of them dif- 
fered from me in opinions of public 


+ These verses were written in 1729, 
See them in vol. xvii. p. 8s. See also, 
in vol. xvi, p. the Dean's Poem in 
3708,“ On cutting down the old Thorn 
at Market-hill’’ N, 

+ At Gaulstown, in the county of 

estmeath, in the year 1721. Sze yol. 
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persons and proceedings. As to Ire- 
land, where I lived very little before 
the Queen’s death, and ever since in 
perfect retirement, I remember to 
have published nothing but what is 
called the Drapier’s Letters, and 
some few other trifles relating to the 
affairs of this miserable and ruined 
kingdom. What other things fell 
from me, (chietly in verse,) were only 
amusements in hours of sickness or 
leisure, or in private families, to di+ 
vert ourselves and some neighbours, 
but were never intended for public 
view 3; which is plain from the subjects, 
and the careless way of handling 
them : neither, indeed, can it answer 
the true ends of vanity or desire of 
praise, to let the world see such little 
sallies of fancy or humour, because 
if they be ill or indifferently perform- 
ed, (which must often be the case,) 
the loss of reputation is certain; and 
however well executed, after a week’s 
vogue, they are utterly forgot. I 
know not how I come to be Ied so 
far from the subject of your letter — 
I confess there were some few persons 
who made random conjectures that 
you might possibly be concerned in 
the paper you hint at, but they were 
such who knew very little of you or 
me; for others, who were better ac- 
quainted with us beth, have always 
cleared you, because they did not 
look upon that paper any way equal 
to your known good sense and can- 
dour, or talent of writing. And as 
to myself, I had further conviction, 
because I knew how well you were 
acquainted with the whole history and 
occasion of writing those verses on the 
Barrack ; how well pleased the. mas- 
ter and lady of the family were with it; 
that you had read it more than ence ; 
that it was no secret to any neighbour, 
hor any reserve but that against giving 
a copy. You know well by what inci 
dents that reserve was broken by grant- 
ing a copy to a great person, and from 
thence how it fell into other hands, 
and se came (2s itis the constant ease) 
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to be published, and is now forgot. I 
confess my own conjectures about this 
Jate libel against me lay towards ano- 
ther. gentleman, who, 1 am informed, 
hath since cleared himself, 1 mean Dr 
Tisdall* ; but that suspicion was first 
taught me by others; and yet 1 
know very well, that for.at least fif- 
teen years past, he hath been often en- 
gaged in a kind of flirting war of sas 
tiric burlesque verse with certain wags 
both in town and country, who, it 
seems, were provoked with his faculiy 
of jibing, and used to answer him in 
lis own way. Yet I have been as- 
sured, that in these combats he was 

enerally mistaken in his adversaries, 
falling foul upon many persons who 
never dipt a pen either for or against 
him ; and I think you, among others, 
had some marks of his favour. But, 
as to me, who, I solemnly profess, was 
always entirely innocent, during the 
whole time that his pen and tongue 
took this unhappy turn, as well as be- 
fore and since, I could never be one 
month at. peace for his wit ; what- 
ever was writ to ridicule him was laid 


at my door, and only by himself, 


with a further declaration, much to 
my honour, that he knew my stile, 
would trouble himself to inquire no 
farther ; and, using my surname, said, 
I was his man. Some of his perform- 
ances I have seen, and have heard of 
more, besides the great number he 
kept in petto; so that five or six gentle- 
men have often and very iately assured 
me, that in one evening sitting he has 
produced a dozen of his libels wholly 
against me ; desiring I might be told 
of i, and assuring those gentlemen 


4 


_* To Abis gentleman Dr Swift addres 
sed a letter, April 20. 1704, on the sub- 
ject of his addresses to Mrs Johnson; 
assuring bim very candidly, that he had 
himself never seen any other lady 
whosé conversation he entirely valued ; 
and freely giving conseat to heo mar- 
trying De-Tisdall, See vol. x. pp. 33, 
| 


that the whole dozen should be pub. 
lished if I would not let him alore, 
This was a little hard upon me, who 
had never one single moment in my 
life the least inclination to enter the 
lists with him, at those or any other 
weapons whatsoever, any more than | 
would venture to sit four hours dispu- 
ting with him any point of controversy, 
I confess, this keenness of the Doctor 
in determining, whenever he was at- 
tacked, to fix on me for his adversary, 
inclined me to conceive that he might 
have probably writ this last paper, and 
other people had the same thought ; 
but I hear he hath utterly denied it ; 
and | believe him; for I am confident 
he is an honest man, but unhappily 
misled through the whole course of 
his life, by mistaking his talent, which 
he hath, against nature, applied to wit, 
and raillery, and rhyming: besides 
which, his incurable absence of mind, 
on all occasions, and in all companies, 
hath led him into ten thousand errors, 
especially of that kind, which are mor- 
tal to all agreeable or improving con- 
versation, and which hath put him 
upon such a foot with every friend, 
that 1 heartily lament the situation he 

I intreat your pardon for the length 
and insignificancy of this letter, but 
my solitary way of life is apt to make 
me talkative upon paper. I desire 
you would believe, first, that I have 
so frequently been libelled, that my 
curiosity to know the authors is quite 


extinct, though that of some friends is 


not; secondly, that I am not lrasty m 
judging men’s stile, or matter, or ma 
lice. I can venture to say, that @ 
thing is not written by such a person, 
because it is much below his good 


sense ; and to look among the herd of 


dunces is endless. As to yourself, J 
hope you will be my witness, that { 
have always treated you with particu- 
lar distinction ; and if we differ in op! 
nions relating to public proceedings, tt 
is for very good reasons: you are an 
expectant from the world and from 
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Mineralogical View of Mount Caucasus. 
hc I have long done with both; | 


ving been an original offender against 
all pi at set up since the death of 
the Queen, I could not think it worth 
my while to quit my old ones *, and 


must have done it with an ill grace, 


though honour and conscience had 
been out of the question, Whoever 
really believes that things are well, 1s 
many ways happy ; he 1s pleased with 
the world, (as 1 was formerly,) and 
ihe world with him ; his merit is al- 
lowed, and favour will certainly fol- 
low ; which I heartily wish you ; only 
desiring, that in what appears to my 
eyes a very dirty road, you would pick 
out the cleanest stages you can; and 
believe me to be, with much esteem, 
SIR, 
Your obedient humble servant, 


J. S. 


Mineralogical Vi of Mount 
Caucasus. 


From Wilkinson's Description of Mount 
Caucasus. 


| Becin with its general physiogno- 
my, or appearance, as it strikes an 

rver, when he approaches Cauca- 
sus, or after he has ascended it. 

At the highest summit, particularly 
on the western side, we commonly find 
a coarse kind of rock, interspersed with 
grey and black spots. In some parts, 
this continues to a great distance: in 
others, the masses are more accumu- 
lated and detached, and have a co- 
lumnar-form cohesion. Single co- 
lumns, likewise, project high above 
the flat back of the ridge, and are ge- 
nerally covered with snow, or elouds. 


* When he quitted the Whigs, he 
| thought it worth while to quit still old- 
£t principles, See his Letter to Stella, 
cpt. 9. 1720, where he mentions Lord 
olphin’s receiving him coldly, and 
Says, he will make him sorry for it.— 
ol. xiv. p. 220, N. 
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The columns vary, in imperfect 
forms, from the trihedral to the hep- 
taedral: some diminish towards their 
points, and end in obtuse faces ; others, 
on the contrary, preserve an equal di- 
ameter. Many of them are scattered 
in masses, or insulated, and of various 
dimensions. ‘The largest which I saw 
on the Kschoes, was 87 feet in height 
and $2} in diameter: When these 
columnar-formed rocks constitute the 
summit of the ridge, their direction is 
perfectly perpendicular ; as ex. gr. the 
Crown Mountain, north of Steppan 
Zminda ; but if they are in large mas- 
Ses, or rise insulated above the moun- 
tains, they incline westward under an 
angle of 19°. 

The substance of which they are 
composed is a coarse basalt, contain- 
ing blackish-green schoerl ; and where- 
ever they have been rent by the cold 
of the accumulated ice, or by some 
other power, the fracture appears un- 
dulated. When the columns project 
beyond the top of the ridge, they are 
separated, and connected by a basis of 
compact, dark yellowish - grey schis- 
tus, of metallic splendour, and smooth 
to the touch, but in some places exfo- 
liated and decayed. It fills up all the 
interstices and fissures, and strongly 
adheres to the rough basalt. But as 
soon as this schistus begins to sink in- 
to large, rough masses, it changes co- 
lour, becomes of a brilliant black, and 
indurated to a greatdegree. 

It is only on the S,S.E. side of 
Caucasus that this substanee is attach- 
ed to the basaltic summit, which, after 
a fall of 229 feet, lays on the coarse, 
grey rock: but to the S. E. and 
E. it is incumbent on granite, it is 
even visible at the foot of the moun- 
tains, and forms there peculiar rocks 
of some height. 

I saw, in the island of Paros, a si- 
milar dark yellowish-grey, micaceous, 
asbestiform schistus, containing rough 
garnets, incumbent on granite, and 
laying under marble. 2. 

Besides the uncommon hardness a 
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the schistus, it is strongly impregnated 
with yellow mica: cubes of marcasite 
are also found in great abundance, in 
the lower soft strata, partly uncovered, 
and partly in spathose quarz. Hence, 
in fine, clear weather, the mountaineer 
sees his black mountains glittering 
lke gold; and often bitterly laments, 
that he does not understand the art of 
reaping those fruits which his country 
apparently offers. 

It appears as if this schistus had co- 
vered formerly the whole south-eastern 
surface of Caucasus ; for I have seen it 
laying on different parts of the princi- 
pal mountains, and filling up the lar- 
gest clefts. The uppermost beds are 
very hard, yet it is always found in 
larger or smaller fragments; but when 
it lls up the lower clefts, it is softer, 
and exfoliates into plates, or flakes, 
trom the thickness of some feet down 
to aninch. Plates, from one to twe 
inches thick, are used by the civilized 
mountaineers for the purpose of bak- 
ing their bread; but if they incau- 
tiously heat them red hot, the plates 
fly into innumerable pieces, frequently 
io the injury of the by-standers.— 
When they find any long round pieces 
in the streams or rivers, they employ 
them as pestles, but the softer kind 
serves the gold and silver smiths for 
touchstones. 

We find another kind of stone, that 
contains neither streaks nor stratifica- 
tion, but only a separation of its com- 
ponent parts. It is generally a grey, 
or white and brown speckled, smooth 
granite, undulated on the exterior sur- 
face; but in many places it occurs of 
different degrees of hardness, and bril- 
ancy of colours. Granite, in some 
Jower parts, certainly constitutes the 
summit of Caucasus, but it does not 
run deep ; though it should seem as if 
the middle mountains were really in- 
cumbent on it, for it frequently appears 
between them, and but seldom in the 
promontories. We might immediately 
conclude, with a certain degree of rea- 
son, that granite was the most ancient 


of Mount Caucasts. 


specics of all Caucasus, but in the se. 
quel I shall bring proofs to the con. 


trary ; and I think I may venture to. 


assert, that even the origin of this gta- 
nite was the work of an earlier, not 
less strong operating, power of nature, 
underlaid by another species of stone 
still to be met with in the mountains, 
Most of the fissures ot the compact 
granite are filled with the finest white 
quarz ; and the largest and hollowes: 
contain beautiful crystals, whose ba. 
ses generally adhere to the upper side, 
so that their points are fice, and 
turned downwards more or less per- 
pendicularly. The fissures also are 
commonly full of an unctuous yellow 
ochre, for the granite every where is 
moistened by the dropping of the wa- 
ter. ‘The clearest and most beautifu! 
crystals are found in the rents or in- 
terstices of the highest colummnar-form- 
ed rocks, under the snow 3 and in sum. 
iner they often fall down with frag- 
ments of stone and ice. I have seen 
some perfectly black, others tiyacine 
thine, but in general they are white. 
Their thickness is from two lines, to 
two, four, and six inches 3 the greatest 
length was rather more than ten in 
ches. 
However, I have been assured, ikat 
a hyacinthine crystal, completely trans- 
parent, preserved in the church at 
Steppand-Zminda, is eighteen inches 
in diameter, and 27 in length. 
quently, on the southern side of the 
mountains, masses of different kinds of 
earth and stones are incumbent on the 
above-mentioned granite. ‘They #p- 
pear parily under the form of a blue- 
ish white, or dark red schistus, and 
artly of a brown, basaltic, colummnat- 
formed granite. . 
All the preceding substances consti- 
tute the shell, or exterior stratum, of 
the primitive chain of Caucasus. ‘The 
outer course of mountains are of ano- 
ther composition. Notwithstanding 
their great clevation, they bear marks 
of a more recent origin, and show that 
they were produced by other powers 
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which partly destroyed the primitive 
range. 

On the western side, there is only 
soil sutticient to produce different spe- 
cies of moss. ‘The beech trees, which 
have sparmgly taken root, between 
the fissures, are stunted and unsightly. 
‘There are no inhabitants. ‘The few 
remains of masonry appear to be the 
ruins of churches, or the habitations 
of hermits, who buried themseives in 
that elevated solitude. | 

In the highest mountains there are 
no large natural caverns ; but we ‘re- 
guently meet with hermiiages, and 
places of refuge, hewn out by the 
hands of men. Under the undulated 
cranite we certainly perceive some 
holes, but they are scarcely two or 
three feet wide; yet it should seem, 
that the compact granite contains 
more ; for they appear in the sides of 
the naked rocks, which undoubtedly 
indicate others. Limestone, particu- 
larly when it begins to be purer, a- 
bounds in the large open holes ; and, 
according to all conjecture, we might 
search for others, especially where the 
limestone is ferruginous, and there is 
no want of water. Yetcan the ca- 
verns be the only things concealed 
from our eyes! ‘There are much 
more important objects on and around 
Caucasus: but the inhabitants, as well 
as their neighbours, all equally barba- 
rans, trouble themselves too little a- 
bout the advantages to be derived 
from these mountains ; and think, that 
they cannot enjoy thg treasures so well 
in peace, and with industry, as after 
useless shedding of blood, and unheard- 
of cruelties. 

In the primitive and middle moun- 
tains are found yeins of very rich ore, 
and springs of excellent quality. In 
many parts of the promontory, black 
naphtha rises, and on the S,E. side, 
White petroleum is found. As the 
Surface of all the foremost, and of 
most of the middle mountains, is co- 
vered with a sufficient quantity of soul, 
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and the fertility, according to the dif- 
fercuce ot situation, is abundant, at 
least, there is no where real want ; on 
that account, they are adorned with 
pleasant forests, and rich pasture 
lands: for, wherever the summit al- 
lows of any possible approach, it is 
covered with villages and single hous 
ses, and rendered productive. ‘The 
contented inhabitant certainly suffers 
indigence in the midst of abundance ; 
but he feels not the loss, because li- 
berty makes him easy and happy, and 
insensible to every thing unnecessary. 
Every where on Caucasus are to be 
seen irrefragable signs of powerful 
and repeated changes, to which it 
must have been exposed before it ap- 
peated under its present form. Gra- 
nite is certainly one of the imost anci- 
ent compositions, but I conjecture, 
that it originated from another sub- 
stance, which being ehanged in its es- 
sentiality by a very operative power, 
underwent the first violent change to 
which this range was exposed. ‘Phe ba- 
saltic columns, the basaltic granite— 
could they be any thing else buta trans+ 
muted, reformed granite? ‘Thesurface 
incontrovertably shows, that, before 
the origin of the basait, the whole 
summit was of granite, which appa- 
rantly had been heated very hot, and 
was near fusing. ‘The compact parts 
of the granite rock sufier more or less 
according to the different operating 
power of the fire ; yet every time a 
complete change in their composition, 
that forced them to a closer and more 
compact union: when suddenly some 
opposing power,—cold, or perhaps 
water,—worked upon these heated 
rocks, and obliged the uppermost, and 
hottest summits, to fly in pieces ; and 
from thence each part of the whole, 
according to a more or less determi- 
nate equal force, received the form of 
columns, or of rough fragments, as 
we meet with them upon the highest 

ridges. 
y this extraordinary change, the 
inevitable 
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inevitable fali of mountainous masses 
produced the present high mountains, 
(which are either solid or cavernous, ) 
adjacent tothe more elevated. Some 
of them open, and without any cover- 
ing of earth, or connexion, lie near the 
sources of the river Xan, and Ghuda, 
@ village in Ghet; whilst others are 
coated with earth, or carry the ap- 
pearance ot pecultar mountains, owing 
to a new cohesion of their parts. 

‘Lhe interior of the granite moun- 
tain, though net so much exposed to 
fire, was at least caught by its heat, 
and changed into another species oi 
granite that underlaid the real gra- 
nite; for wherever it is found tree, 
this always lies lower than the other. 
The same cause seems to have produ- 
ced its undulating surface, and the 
dilatation ef 1is interstices, which ex- 
tend to the above mentioned caverns 
in the compact granite. ‘This, how- 
ever, is certain, that the trapp did not 
belong to Caucasus before this event ; 
for, at present, it fills up the fissures 
and more recent-formed interstices of 
the basalt columns, and in many pla- 
ces lies buried even im large pieces of 
them. 

But why do we find trapp only on 
the southern and south-eastern side of 
the mountains and on their suminits? 
Can it bea volcanic ash that has been 
thrown thither in a red-hot state, and 
becoine indurated? If so, then some 
distant southem volcanoes, or per- 
haps mount Ararat, (whose tremen- 
dous crater, at the distance of 220 
versts from Caucasus in a straight line, 
| ho one can observe without shudder- 
ing, and which began to smoke and 
throw out fire on the 13th of January, 
and 22d of February 1783,) must 
have driven the ashes on the summit 
of Caucasus, and set fire to it. 

And when the ashes united with 
the basalt columns, they contained, no 
doubt, a very great degree of heat 5 
fer in ‘the act of induration, the Ba: 


mer lost their colour, besides a -part 
of their essentiality. 
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M* CAMPBELL has now, for some 
ume, been yusi \y ranked um ong 
the first of our ational pocts ; 
considered as one whose talents do the 
greatest honour to his country. ‘Lie 
appearance, therefore, after so long an 
interval, of a volume of poems by hi tm, 
forms no ordinary occurrence; and we 
lose no time in gratifying, upon this 
subject, the curiosity of our readers. 
The scene of this poem is laid in 
the woods of Pennsylvania. ‘there the 
village of Wyoming formed a spot 
peculiarly peaceful and happy, till, by 
the junction of European with Indian 
arins, it was converied into a fright- 
ful waste. The picture of its original 
state, and afterwards of this fatal tran- 
sition; forms the subject of the present 
poem. Its principal inhabitant 1s the 
aged Albert,an emigrant from Britain, 
and his amiable daughter. ‘The fist 
incident is the arrival of an Oneyda 
warrior with a boy, whom, it appears, 
he had saved from the fury of a hos- 
tile band of Indians, who, after storm- 
ing an English fort, were buichering | 
all it contained. “This child proves to 
be the son of Waldegrave, an inumate 
friend of Albert’s. ‘The latter, ihere- 
fore, takes him under his protection. 
Y he poem then returns to the scenery 
and occupations of Wyoming, and @ 
considerable time is understood to ¢- 
lapse. till another arrival breaks the 
uniformity of the scene. |} his proves 
to be Henry Waldegrave, the young 
man left by the Indian, and who, it 
appears, had long ago left the village, 
and been travelling through various 
parts, both of the old and new C ontl- 
nents. Gertrude and he, between 
whom a mutual ‘passion had long sub- 


sisted, are then united. ‘Three moons 
are 
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ave then spent in mutual happiness, 
when the sad catastrophe arrives.— 
One evening, as they are sitting m 
their bower, an aged fivure, bowed 
down by poverty and woe, makes his 
appearance. With some dithcutty, 
they recog nize the old Indian, the de- 
liverer of Waldegrave. After the 
first welcome, he warns them of the 


near approach of Brandt, the leader of 


a numerous body of hostile Indians, 
thac had already destroyed the whole 
ot his own tribe, of whom himself en- 
ly survived. Scarce had he finished, 
when the cries of the approaching ene- 
my are heard. ‘he party retreat for 
safety to a neighbouring British fort. 
Just, however, as they were about to 
enter, an indian, who lay in ambush 
under the walls, fires, and mortally 
wounds, at once, Albert and his daugh- 
ter. ‘The lementations over them 
conclude the poem. 

Betore endeavouring to form an es- 
timate of its merits, it may be advan- 
tageous to take a general view of the 
character of Mr Campbell’s genius. 

His peculiar excellence, we think, 


is undoubtedly sublimity, and that of 


a peculiar kind, to which we would 
give the name of mystic sublimity.— 
His ideas take an immense range, with 
a certain mist spread over them, which 
heighiens their magnificence, but which 
is unfavourable to minuteness and pre- 
cision Hence he shines chietly i in 
subsects which have a wide compass ; 
in grand and general views of nature 
and of human destiny 3 or, if he de- 
scends with success to the delineation 
of particular events, it is In such as 
are accompanied with peculiar circum- 
stances of mystery, darkness, and ter- 
tor; such as the descent ~ Brama, 
the midnight assault and destruction 
of _ Prague. Upon the whole, he ex- 
ce's in generalities, rather than in de- 
tail ; and that tendency to ideas of in- 
nity, which is characteristic of minds 
of the first order, engrosses him to a 
degree, hardly compatible with the 
April 1809, 
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successful delineation of minute parti. 
ulars. 

From the view now taken, it will 
probably appear, that the subject of 
Mr Campbell’s first poem: was emt- 
nently calculated for giving scope to 
his powers. It placed him under no 

estraint ; it was conversant rather 
with general ideas than with particu- 
lars; it allowed him the whole range 
of nature to expatiate With re- 
gard to any particular scenes or inci- 
dents introduced, the selection of them 
was so entirely at his command, that 
they could, and naturally would, be 
suited to the tone of his genius. 

We are sorry to sav, that we do not 
think the cheice of Mr Camphell, on 
the present occasion, Is b vavy nreans 
so happy. A domestic tale appears 
to us io require talents, directly the 
reverse of those which he so eminent- 
ly possesses. It must depend for its 
interest, on pathos, and on the skilful 
display of minute incidents. ‘The lat- 
ter, we observed, is not to be expected 
from our author; and ihough he can- 
not be said to be destitute of pathetic 
powers, yet it is not domestic 
it is only that excited by su! jects 
deeply tragic and terrible. The sut- 
ferings of nations, * the woes of hu- 
man kind,” he may sing with success, 
but not the sorrows of individuals, and 
of private life. We do not see any 
decay of genius; nay, we incline to 
think, that passazes may be selected 
from the present poem, supertor to 
any thing i in his former productions. 
‘eat this is only occasionally, when 
he_ breaks leose from the fetters of 
his su! ject. In general, it prevails 
over him, and affords sleud er scope to 
that wide-spreading ¢randeur of con- 
ception in which he delights to in- 
dulce. 

From this censure we must, how- 
ever, except one important devart- 
ment ; we mean that descriptive of In- 
dion character, and Indian warfare.—- 


‘These are drawn in the strongest and 
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most glowing colours, and produce by 
far the finest passages in the poem. 
The beginning, which comtains the 
description of Wyoming, cannot, ac- 
cording to the opinion we have al- 
ready expressed, rank among the finest 
of Mr Campbell’s poetry. ‘The only 
passages we can approve, are those 
which, with a view to: the influence 
of contrast, relate to scenes directly 
opposite to those upon which he 1s 
employed. On the arrival of the In- 
dian, however, the poem assumes a 
bigher tone. The following descrip- 
tion of the storming of a British fort 
appears to us in Mr Campbell’s finest 
style. The two lines in Italics parti- 
cularly afford a splendid example of 
that terrible picturesque, in which he 
excels. 
ft was encamping on the lake’s far port, 
A cry of Areouski broke our sleep, 
Where storm’d an ambush d foe, thy 
nation’s fort, 
And rapid, rapid whoops, came o'er the 
deep ; 
But long thy country’s war sign on the 
Steep 
Appear'd, ’mid ghastly intervals of light, 
And deathfuliy their thunders seem’d 
‘To sweep 
Till utter darkness swallow’d up the 
sight, 
As if a show’r of blood had quench’d 
the fiery fight. 
ft slept—it rose again—on high their 
tower 
Sprung upwards like a torch to light 
the skies, 
‘hen down again it rein’d an ember 
shower, 
And louder lamentations heard we rice, 
As when the evil Manitou, that dries 
th’ Ohio woods, consumes them in his 
ite; 
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Trained from his tree rock’d cradle to 
his bier, 

The fierce extremes of good and i!) to 
brook 

Impassive—fearing but the shame of 
fear— 

A stoic of the woods—a man without 
a tear. 


After the departure of the Indian, 
the story returns to the description of 
Wyoming, the occupations of its in- 
habitants, and the loves of Gertrude 
and Waldegrave. All this, as we a- 
bove hinted, rarely appears to us to 
rise much above mediocrity. That 
our readers may judge for themselves, 
it may be proper to present them 
with one or two specimens. The fol- 
lowing is descriptive : 


A valley from the rivershore withdrawn 

Was Albert’s home, two quiet woods 
between, 

Whose lofty verdure overlook’d his 
lawn 5 

And waters to their resting place serene 

Came fresh’ning and reflecting all the 
scene; 

(A mirror in the depth of fiowry 
slielves 5) 

So sweet a spot of earth you might, (I 
ween) 

Have guess’d some congregation of the 
elves, 

To sport bv summer noons, had shap’d 
it for themselves, 

Yet wanted not the eye far scope to 
muse, 

Nor vistas open'’d by the wand’ring 
stream 

Both where at evening Allegany views, 

Through ridges burning in her western 
beam, 

Lake after lake interminably gleam : 

And past those settlers haunts the 
might roam, 


Where earth’s univing silence all would 
Seem 5 

Sive where on rocks the beaver built 
his dome, 

Or buffalo remote low’d far from human 


Jn vain the desolated panther flies, 
And howls amid his wilderness of fire, 
ea] The character of the Indian too is 
perfectly drawn. 


ditferently the mute Oneyda, took home. 

4 ‘The calumet of peace, and cup of jov ; 
As monumental bronze unchang’d his, The following describes the recog 

1 4 look : nition of Waldegrave, who had come 
if it A soul that pity touch'd, but never to Alberi’s abode, without at first 
shack : making himself known. 

3 Pleas’ 
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Pleas’'d with his guest, the good man 
still would ply 

[cach earnest question, and his converse 
court ; 

But Gertrude, as she eyed him, knew 
not why, 

A strange and troubling wonder stapt 
her short. 

In England thou hast been—-and by re- 
port, 

An orphan’s name (quoth 
may’st have known : 

Sad tale !—when latest fell our frontier’s 
fort,— 

One innocent—one soldier’s child—a- 
lone 

Was spar’d, and brought to me, who 
lov'd him as my own, 


Albert) 


Young Henry Waldegrave! three de- 
lightrul years | 
‘hese very walls his infant sports did 
see; 

Bat most I lov’d him when his parting 
tears 

Alternately bedewed my child and me: 

llis sorest parting, Gertrude, was from 
thee 5 

Nor half its grief his little heart could 
hold: 

By kindred he was sent for o’erthe sea, 

They tore him from us when but twelve 
years old, 

And scarcely for his loss have I been 
yet consol’d, 


His face the wand’rer hid s—but could 
not hide 

A tear, a smile, upon his cheek that 
that dwell ;— 

“And speak, mysterious stranger!’ 
(Gertrude cried) 

“Tt is!—it is !—I knew—I knew him 
well! 


‘Tis Waldegrave’s seli, of Waldegrave 
come to tell, 


A burst of joy the father’s lip declare ; 
But speechless on his bosom 
eil: 
At once his open arms embrac’d the 
air, 
Was neon group more blest, in this wide 
world of care. 

We have greater satisfaction in pre- 
senting our readers with the following 
very powerful description of the arri- 
val and attack of the band of Indians, 
Which leads to the catastrophe of the 
poem. The Onevda warrior, as for- 
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merly mentioned, comes to announce 

it, 

-— This is not a time,—he started up, 

And smote his breast with woe-denoun- 
cing hand— 

This is no time to fill the joyous cup, 

‘The Mammoth comes ;—the foe,—the 
monster Brandt, 

With all his howling desolating band ;— 

‘These eyes have seen their blade, and 
burning fire, 

Awake at once, and silence half your 
land. 

Red is the cup they drink, but not 
with wine. 

Awake, and watch to night! or see no 
morning shine! 

Scorning to wield the hatchet for his 
bribe 

With Brandt himself I went to batile 
forth, 

Accursed Brandt ! he left of all my tribe 

Nor man, nor child, nor thing of living 
birth : | 

No, not the dog, that watched my 
household hearth, 

Escaped, that night of blood, upon our 
plains 

All perish’d! T alone am left on earth 

Yo whom nor relative nor biood re. 
mains, 

No! not a kindred drop, that flows in 
human veins. 


But co, and rouse your warriors; fori? 


right 

These old bewildered eyes could guess, 
by signs 

Of strip’d and starred banners, on yon 
height 

Of eastern cedars, o’er the creek of 
pines— 

Some fort embattled by your country 
shines: 


Deep rears th’ innavigable gulph below 

Its squared racks, and palisaded lines. 

Go! seek the light its warlike beacons 
shew 3 

While Lin ambush wait, for vengeance 
and the tce! 

Scarce had he uttered,—when heaven's 
verge extreme 

Reverberates the bomb’s descending 
stary— 

And sounds that mingled laugh, and 
shout, and scream, 

To freeze the blood, in one discordagt 
jer, 


Rung 


| 

| 

i 
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Rung to the peating thanderbolts ol 
war 

Whoop after whoop with rack the ear 
assailed 

As if internal fends had burst thetr bar; 

While rapidly the marksman’s shot pre 
vailed ;—- 

And ave, as if for death, some lonely 
trumpet wailed.— 

‘Then look’d they to the bills, where 
fire o’erhung 

The bandit groups, in one Vesuvian 
glare ; 

Or swept, fur seen, the tower, whose 
clock unrurg. 

‘Told legivic thar midnight of despair. 


The lamentation of the Oneyda, 
with which the poem concludes, is 
also highly striking end characterts- 
tic, particularly the concluding stanza. 
But hark, the trump !—to-morrow thou 
In glory’s tires shalt dry thy tears: 
Even from the land of shacows now 
My iatner’s awful ghost appers 5 
Ainrést the clouds that sound us roll, 
He bids my soul for battl thirst-— 

Hey bids me dry the last--the first— 
The only teats that ever burst 
From Outalssi’s soul 

Because I mav not stain with grief 
Tho death song of an Indian chief, 

One fault which prevails to a con- 
siderable extent in the Pleasures of 
Hope, is we think considerably dimi- 
nished here. We mean a certain 
strained use of language, particularly 
in the conversion of nouns and verbs 
into each other, which rarely produ- 
ces any good effect. ‘They always 
break in upon the tone of sentiment, 
by turning the attention from the i- 
deas to the words which express them. 
We noticed in the present poem only 
a few instances of this defect. 

We regret that Mr Campbell 
have abandoned the heroic 
verse which, in the Pleasures of Hope, 
Hows with such singular energy and 
smoothness, for another, of which he 
does not appear to us to have equal 
command. He dees not always ap- 
pear suiliciently aware of the neces- 
sity of strengthening the closing A- 
lexandrine, upon which, in this verse, 
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Literary Intelligence, 


Scottish Literary Intelligence. 


the beauty of the stanza essentially 
depends. 

The other pieces in this volume 
are, the Mariners of England—Glen- 
ara—Batile of the Balttc—Lochielm 
Hohinlinden—Lord Ullin’s daughter. 
Most of them possess considerable 
merit. 


New Works published in Edinburgh. 
A Tracr chietly relative to Monas- 


tic Antiquities 3 with some Ac- 
count of a recent search tor the re- 
mains of the Scottish kings interred m 
the Abbcy of Dunfermline. By Johu 
Graham Dalyell, Esq. vo. 9s. 
A. ‘Treatise on the Management of 
Female Complaimts. By Alex, He 
iilton, M.D. Gth edition, Svo. {s. 


Scottish Literary Intelligence. 

A Volume of Sermons by the late 
Ir Finlayson, ace in the press, 
and will speedily be published. 

Lord Lauderdale has in the press 
a work, entitled, An Inquiry into the 
Practical Merits of the System for the 
Government of India, under the super- 
intendance of the Board of Controul. 


ENGLIsp and 
VorEIGN. 


attention which has been excl- 
ted by Mr Barlow’s Columbiad, hws 
determined the proprietor of this work 
to print an edition in London, in revel 
octavo, OF the original, which 1s 4 
magnificent, and very expensive quarto, 
there Is only ove copy in England ; and 
in the present state of interrupted com- 
mumication with America, it may pro- 
bably be a considerable time before any 
other copres of the original cafi arrive. 
Lhere are at this time in course of 
pebleation, in London and 
no less than five considerable Cyclope- 
dias, all of them possessing peculiar 
claims on public notice, and enjoying: 
we believe, an extensive degree of pa- 


tronage : The 
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Literary Intelligence, English, and Foreign. 


1, The Great English Cyclopedia, e- 
dited by Dr Rees, and to be completed 
in about thirty volames quarte, at sixty 

The Encyclopedia Londinensis, 
e hited by Mr Wilkes, its proprietor, and 
to extend to avout twenty volumes 
quarto, at the price of forty guineas, 

3. Phe Encyclopedia Britannica, edi- 
ted by Dr G. "Gleig ig, and extending to 

twenty volumes, quarto, at the price of 
thirty guineas. 

4. The Pantologia, edited by Mr Good, 
to extead to ten volumes, royal octavo, 
at the price of twenty guineas. 

5. The Edinburgh Encyclopiedia, con- 
i ted by Dr Brewster, and not to ex- 
ceed ten volumes, quarto, price nineteen 
guineas. 

Two others of moderate extent, and 
perhaps not inferior in utility, were 
completed within the last year ; one by 
Dr George Gregory, in two volumes, 
quarto, price six guineas ; and another 
under the mame of Nicholson, in six vo- 
lumes, OCtavo, price six guineas, 

Dr William Neilson proposes to pub- 
lish two large maps of ancient and mo- 
dern geography combined, The first 
will comprehend all that part of the 
world which was known to the ancients, 
exnibiting together the ancient and mo- 
dern names ot each place. ‘The second 
will contain only the central part, or 
. Koman and Grecian empires, with their 
cependencies. And, on the sides of 
each map, will be alphabetical lists of 
ail the ancient names, with the corres- 
ponding modern ones, longitude, lati- 
tude, &¢, su as to fourm a complete view 
of ancient geography, presented to the 
eye at once, 

Mr Surtr’s new novel is in the press, 
and will be published before the birth. 
day. 

‘the concluding volume of the Ab- 
ridument of the Philosophical Transac- 
Hous, will make its appearance in the 

“ensue month. 

Mr Custance has in the press, a new 
and improved edition of his Concise 
View of the Constitution of England. 

A Selection from the Gentleman's 
Mazazine, arranged under the heads of 
t. History and Antiquities. 2. Ancient 
a.d Modern Literature, Criticism and 
Philology. 3. Philosophy and Natural 
History. 4. Letters to and from emi. 
Persons. §. Miscellaneous Ar- 
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ticles, &c. &c. in three volumes, Svo. 
will shortly i issue from the press at Ox- 
ford, under the superintendance and 
care of a gentleman of that University. 

Dr Serney has in the press a Trea- 
tise on Local Inflammation, more parti- 
cularly applied to Diseases of the Eye. 

The Rev. Dr Carpenter has in the 
press, Discourses on the Genuineness, 
Integrity, and Public Version of the 
New ‘Testament. 

‘Two volumes of Practical Sermons, 
by the Rev. Dr Rees, will be ready for 
publication in the course of the present 
month, 

Mrs Holstein will speedily publish a 
novel, under the title of the Assassin of 
St Glenroy, or the Axis of Life. 

Mr J. Rickman, surgeon, of Lewes, 
proposes co publish in the course of a 
tew weeks, a small volume, entitled, 
Epistola Amicitiw, or The Friendly 
Call. 

Mr John Gifford, author of a History 
of France, and various political writings, 
has announced a History of the Politi- 
cal Life of the late Right Honourable 
William Pitt, including some Account 
of the Limes in which he lived. 

The public expect with impatience 
Mr Clarke’s Life of Lord Nelson.— 
‘This work, it will be recollected, is 
brought forward under the immediate 
patronage of the Prince of Wales, and 
is founded on documents communicat- 
ed by the Duke of Clarence, Earl Nel- 
son, Mr Rose, General Stewart, Lady 
Hamilton, Dr Beatty, Sir B. Hardy, 
&c. &e. 

‘The same author announces, Nava! 
Records of the Late and Present Wars ; 
consisting of Historical Accounts of 
our principal Engagements at Sea, since 
the commencement of the War with 
France in 1793; accompanied by a Se- 
ries of Engravings trom original de- 
signs, by Nicholas Pocock, Esq. 

Me Adolphus is far advanced in, his 
Account of the Political State of the 
British Empire; which is to contain 2 
general View of the domestic and fo- 
reign Possessions of the Crown; the 
Laws, Commerce, Revenues, Offices. 
aud other Establishments, Military as 
well as Civil, 

Two volumes of Sermons, by the late 
Bishop Hors!ey, are intended to be pub- 
lished by subscription, and will be ready 
in June next. 
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STANZAS 
On Sik Joun Moore, 


Mritten by Thomas Campbel/, Esq. anther 
of the Pleasures of Hope: recited (sn 
‘Mr Campbell's absence) by Sir Foln 
Sinclair, at the Highland Society of Lon- 
don, March 21. 


PLEDGE to the much-low'd Jand that 
gave us birth, 
Invincible romantic Scotia’s shore; 
Pledge to the mem'ry of her parted worth, 
And first, amidst the brave, remember 
Moore. 


Yes ! be it deem’d not wrong that name to 
give 
In festive scenes, that prompts a pat- 
riot’s sigh ; 
Who would not envy such as Moore to 
live ? 
And, died he not as heroes wish to die ? 


Yes, tho’ too soon attaining glory’s goal, 
Tous his bright career too short was 
giv’n ; 
Yet, in a glorious cause, his pheenix soul 
Rose on the flames of victory to Heav’n. 
How oft (if beats in subjugated Spain 
One patriot heart) m secret shall it mourn 


For him ;—how oft, on fair Corunna’s plain, 
Shall British exiles weep upon his urn. 


Bless'd be the mighty dead! our bosom’s 


thanks, 
In sprightlier strains the living may in- 
spire ; 
Joy to the Chiefs who lead oid Scotia's 
ranks, 
Of Roman garh, and more than Roman 
fire. 
Tealth to the band, this day, on Egypt's 
coast, 
Whose valour foiled proud France's ¢ri- 
color, 
And rs the banner from her bravest 
ost, 


Baptiz’d Invincible in Austria's gore. 


Triumphant be our Thistle still unfurl'd 
Dear symbol wild! on Freedom's hills it 
grows, 


Where Frogal stemm'd the tyrants of the 
wo: 


Where Roman eagles found unconquer'd 
foes 


Joy for that day, on Portugallia’s strand, 
When (bayonet to bayonet oppos'd,) 
First of Britannia’s hosts, her Highland 

band, 
Gave but the death-shot once, and fore- 
most clos’d. 


Pledge to the meanest heart that fought 
that day ; 
Nor be the humble minstrel’s name for- 
rot, 
Who, bleeding, wounded, raised himself to 
play. 
One native martial: strain to cheer the 
Scot, 
Is there a son of generous Englard here ? 
Or fervid Erin ? he with us shall join, 
‘To pray, that, in eternal union clear, 
Vhe Rose, the Shamrock, and the Thistle 


twine. 
Types of a race who shall th’ invaders 
scorn, 
As rocks resist the billows round our 
shore ; 


Types of a race who shall, to time unborn, 
Their country leave unconquer’d, as of 
yore. 


LINES 
On Mra Wacrter Scott 
OF yore, in Scotia’s golden days, 
Mid every wild romantic dell, 
Some Scottish bard the song would raise, 
And bid it on the breezes swell. 


Oft listening upon Pentland heath, 
The swain, as evening, died away, 
Would hear it mid the vales beneath, 
And deem the sound some angel's ley. 


But long the Scottish harps have hung, 

Neglected upon aged trees, 

Mute, save their mournful strings have 
rung, 

Responsive to the passing breeze. 


The swain at evening’s dewy close, 
No more his favourite notes could hear, 
No more the music wild arose, 

The breeze alone now met his ear. 


But hark! through air what music floats? 
’Tis Scott awakes his native strain, 

And Echo, startled at the notes, 
Returns the well-known sounds again. 


By Ettrick’s banks and mountains hoar, 
By Yarrow’s ever- flowery vale, 
The Scottish song awakes once more, 


And wildly rises on the gale. TQ 
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10-MORROW. 


O DEAR, O pleasant to my soul 

Che tender tale of love, or sorrow ; 
Yet sweeter is the song of Hope, 
‘Phat sings the pleasures of to-morrow. 


‘l'o-morrow! thou hast pleasures more 
‘Than e’er the present yet could bring ; 

For though they glimmer, distant far, 
Lope isthe source from whence they spring. 


And of to-morrow let us sing, 

Of joys, of pleasures yet to be, 
Of pleasures far beyond the tomb, 
Enwrapt in dark fucurity 


awe. 
LINES, 


Compored on hearing of the disastrous fate 
of Mx ANDREW Scorr’s * youngest 
a promising boy, eight years of age, who 
unfortunately fellintothe Bowden Burnt, 
when swelled by the suow from the hills, 
4th Feb. 1809. 


Au! who can say this day so bright’s our 
own, 

Are heav’ns decrees to puny mortals known? 

Where is the precipice, the brink of fate ? 

How few who mark it, till alas too late! 

The gallant soldier or the seaman brave, 

In battle fighting on the field or wave, 

His hope is vict’ry, dreading not the doom, 

That blasts his hopes, and yields him to the 
tomb. 


Death's darts are fledg’d, and dated when 

to fly, 

Whose name's prefix’d, must yield him then 
to die. 

The children sporting by the swollen 
stream, 

Engig’d in play, of dangers never dream, 

dill one becomes the treacherous water's 
prey, 

And by the fierce red torrent’s swept away. 

Alas, the tale! the direst of its kind, 

Vistracting to the feeling parent’s mind ; 

No words can sooth, no actions give relief, 

Nor stem the current of the tide of grief. 


Who can describe the writhings of the 

heart, 

When such the woes high heav'n's decrees 
impart ? 

But this believe,— the child thus reft away, 

en the summit, and the source of 

ay, 
While all below we mortals hope t’ enjoy 
Of earthly pleasures, more than half’s alloy, 


Roxburghshire bard. 


+ A rivulet in Roxburghshire ranning in- 
to the Tweed, 


The shades, ah, Scott! bedim thy pros 
pects fair, 

The sombre clouds obscure th’ enliv’ning 
glare, 

The sable clothes thee, and thy cheek looks 
yale, 

Thy sigh new force gives to th’ exhausted 
rale, 

Thy encrease the ruthless rolling 
flood. 

That sweeps her banks and chokes the 
thriving bud ; 

Ah me! alas! thy rueful nights and days, 

‘This—this will marr thy wonted chearful 
Ju S, 

Which oft with mirth hath drown’d the so- 
cial board, 

Bade discord cease and angry breasts ac- 

cord, 
Thy themes will now another aspect wear, 
Will pain the bosom and extract the tear. 


Is this accordant with thy sorrowing heart? 

Hast thou a wish to ditribute the smart? 

Wouid'st thou that others feel as sad as 
thee ? 

Would’st thou nip blossoms from the fruit- 
ful tree? 

Ah no! thou would’st not,—Scott,—thy 
wish, I know, 

Would be to sooth whoe’er may taste of 
woe. 

Then ah! thy partner and thy offspring 
spar’d, 


Claim first thy sympathy and chief regard. 


Tell all thy sorrows in the ear of heav'n, 
Ask strength ia faith, strength will to thee 
be giv'n, 
To bear with fortitude the sev'ring blow, 
So late that laid thy darling flow’ret low. 
Crave light to show it, where no doubt 
should be, 
That good’s intended by this stroke to thee. 


Blest is the child from actual guilt pre- 
serv'd, 
The peace of heaven for his soul's reserv'd 5 
No matter how he left this earthy round, 
He treads securely now a firmer ground, 
Where tempests how] not, nor fierce tor- 
rents rage ; 
Smooth glides the river through the balm 
and sage, 
Where spirits bound o'er, fearless of the 
tide, 
Or sit securely by the water's side ; 
Heav’n’s spring eternal all around in view, 
*Midst odours balmy and for ever new. 


Ah Scott! congratulate thy darling boy, 
Whom fate’s determin’d in the abodes of 
Nor fix thy mind on this insnaring ball, 
Where each enjoyment hath a core ef gall, 
Bur 
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But let thy thoughts ascend beyond the 
spheres, 

Where pain will cease, and ev'ry source of 
tears. 


ELEGY 
On tHe tate Mr B—. 


The glass of fashion, and the mould of 
form, 
The observ’d of all obser vers—— 
HaMLer, 


ADIEU, ye scenes of cocial mirth, 

Lhe song, the laugh, the jocund roar ; 
"The speli is broke which gave ye birth, 
Tor B——’s voice is heard no more, 


That well known voice, so gladly heard, 
Signal of mirth for ever lost ; 

Light seated round the jovial bow], 

No more shall give the favourite toast. 


‘There full of harmless wit and glee, 

As sportive fancy skim’d along, 

How pleased, how proud, how fond was 
he 

To lead the dance, to raise the song. 


Closed is that gay good natured eye, 
And cold that warm offection’d heart, 
Where cankering care came never nigh, 
Where spleen and scandal bore no part. 


Ah ! who shall now with gr°ceful smile, 
And polish’d manners greec the fair, 
Oblige them with endearing wile, 

Oc make their littie wants his care. 


‘The Goths and Vandals of the day, 
Shall now usurp the festive scene, 
And chase politeness far away, 

Yo dwell with kings and courts again, 


Struck in the zenith of his day, 

The monarch of the social hour, 

To dumb forgetfulness a prey, 

Lies dead to love and music’s power. 


Like him wipe off the tear, resume the lay, 

Pho’ B——~'s dead let no gay friend com- 
plain, 

Like him enjoy life’s pleasures while we 
may, 


Tho’ we shall ne’er behold his like again, 


ODE 
To tHe 


DAUGTER of Spring, whose humble joy 
Can many a valued thought employ, 

Where pride, an unassuming guest, 

1 love to cherish there, at rest, 

Where, far remote from mortal eye 

The silent paths of pleasure lie, , 

And, as th’ unferter’d warblers sing, 

Announce the joyous bloom of Spring, 


Sweet is the wild and tranquil scewe, 
When larks ascend, and corn is green, 
With all the genial infiuence spread, 
Around the cottar’s lowly shed, 
Where the wild roses shall succ-ed, 
To hail the daisy-spangled mead, 

O ! how I love the sweet retreat, 
The mossy how’'r, thy lowly seat, 

I love to mark thy humble lot, 

For all ambition is forgot, 

And worldly cares no more arise, 

To cloud the fregrant paradise 

In thee, the promise of the year, 
Virtue and modesty appear, 
And gentle goodness, biue eyed maié, 
That loves the inmost covert shade, 
Wouldst thou, in playful ambush fly, 
My tender care. iny «nxtous eye, 
That, with no rude desiroying hand, 
Secks to unfold thy lowly band, 

But, to supply the genial show'r, 

To give no fragrance to the bow’r, 
Where lull’d by each mellifluous gale, 
‘The draughts of pleasure inhele, 
And, finding still, an emblem true, 

I think of Emma and of you. 


London. 
1808. 


ISABELLA. 


With soft blue eyes and auburn locks, 
The fairest of the fair, 
Young Isabella talk'd and iaugh’d, 
And sever thought of care. 


But forc’d to wed some rich old man, 
In vain the husband tried 

To call her fainting spirits back— 
She pin’d, grew sick, and died. 


Torn from its native soil, the rose, 
Thus fades in early bloom, 

It mocks its cruel spoiler’s care, 
And early seeks the tomb. 


MATRIMONY. 


\ HEN Tom first met Jenny, that beav- 
tiful fair, 

Whose eyes Cupid’s darts are, love's net 
work her hair ; 

High crimson’d her cheek, while her breasts 
rose and fel), 

As the white waves of ocean now ebb and 
now swell ; 

Yet though wounded the fair, as ‘she here 
passed by, 

A death warrant he got from her sure kil- 
ling eye; 

Then the priest, as became him, to settle 
the strife, 

Said, You both are half-kill’d, and, to mese 
up one life, 

You must both live together, and be m2n 
and wife. 
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Proceedings of Parliament. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. crisis and the calamitous state of our exter- 4 
Tuesday, Jan. 31. = relations. ee Lordship then partially vad 
leo glanced at the relations between Great 4 tal 
SUPFOLK adverted Britain and foreign powers, asserted that 


gone abroad to the prejudice of the 
Duke of York, praised the services which 
his Royal Highness had conferred on the 
army, and gave an example of a Lieut.-Col. 
being set aside, who was unfit for service. 
Lord Liverpool, stated that a treaty with 
Spain had been signed about a fortnight a- 
go, and that it would be submitted to their 
Lordships as soon as the ratifications were 
exchanged; that no event had happened 
since the treaty was negotiated, which, in 
his opinion, ought to make any diflerence 
in its stipulations, or in the exertions of this 
country to assist Spain against the common 
enemy. 
Lord Erskine moved for accurate returns 
of the number of men and officers who had 


the conduct of Ministers towards Sweden ! 
was highly culpable; that they had driven i 
America to a state of exasperated retalia- 
tion, that he feared must ultimately end in 
hostility ; and, with respect to the cam-~ 
paigns in Portugal and Spain, they had 
shamefully wasted the valour and resour- 
ces of the country. But above all, the con- 
vention of Cintra was a matter that ought 
to undergo a Parliamentary investigation ; 
and for those reasons he should move, that 
the House do resolve itself into a Commit- 
tee to inquire into the state of the nation. 
Lord Liverpool ee the motion, up- 
on the ground that the necessary informae 
tion was not yet before the House on which 
been embarked for Spain and Portugal, and their capable of 
also of the expenditure under the heads hi to the nature fed 
Money, Arms, Cloathing, &c. which had ch 
been sent to the Spanish patriots: likewise 7 he 1 Id b dein 
not in a disabled state from Spain; which the conduct of Ministers if an inquiry was | 


instituted. 
was agreed to, Lord Moira spoke in the most animated 
Tuesday Feb. 8. 


way againstthe reluctance Ministers had 

h The Duke of Kent observed, that reports shewn to inquiry, and said their obvious 

‘had gone abroad that he had countenanced — misconduct, if persisted in, would bring the 
the prosecution instituted against his royal 


country to ruin. 
brother the Duke of York. He had, Un- Lord Mulgrave defended his colleagues 
der these circumstances, felt ic to be his du- 


in office. 
ry in the most public way, to declare, that Lord Grenville said, the country posses- 
e thought the charges adduced most un- seq valour and resources, but such was the 
founded, nor could he suspect that the 


- intemperance of the present Ministers, that 
Commander in Chief could be guilty of they were dissipating that valour and those 
such misconduct. Whatever schism had ta- resources in unwise and impolitic enter- nm. | 
ken place between him and his brother, he 


D prizes, and if a check was not put to their j 
‘ should be ashamed of encouraging a pro- career, the country must fall. 


ceeding which could only heap disgrace on The Lord Chancellor and Lord Frskine 
the heads of the accusers. Private differ- spoke at some length, and the motion for 
ences must on such occasions be forgotten going into an inquiry on the state of the 


i in imperious necessity of doing justice pation was negatived without a division. 
e uljured, Friday, Feb. 10. 

. : “hy Grenville moved for the accounts Lord Auckland moved tor such further 
phy a tr since the orders in Council, documents as had been transmirted by our 

1. ith the view of ascertaining what the re- Minister in Atmerica to the Government 
venue had benefited by that measure, as it here, respecting the embargo, &c. He al- 

le i one of the arguments on which it had luded to an opinion that had gone abroad, 

een defended. After a short conversation 


; that the Americans had shown a partiality 
it was agreed to. 


e for France, in their offers to go to war 
STATE OF THE NATION. with this country, provided France recalled 
n Lord Grosvener rose to propose anin- her decrees, and we refused to revoke our { ' 
quiry into the state of the mation, influen- orders in Counci); a notion which he did - 
; ced as he felt himself by the present awful not believe was founded in fact. Lord Li- P 
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werpool had no objection that all the official 
papers should be laid before the House. 


Friday, Feb. 17. 


Lord Grenville made his long-expected 
motion for the repeal of the Orders in 
Council, as far as they affect the United 
States of America. He commented at con- 
siderable length on the impropriety of our 
conduct in not accepting the offer made by 
America to take off the embargo, if we re- 

ealed our Orders in Council; and endea- 
voured to show that America acted impar 
tially between Britain and France. He 
was supported by Lords Sidmouth, Auck- 
Jand, and Erskine; 2nd opposed by Lord 
Bathurst, Lord Melville, the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and the Earl of Liverpool, The 
question was then put, and the motion ne- 
gatived.— Contents 70; Non-contents, 115. 
Mejority 45. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuerday, Fan. 31. 
THE LATE NEGOTIATION, 

Mr Canning moved the order of the day 
for taking into consideration the papers re- 
tating to the late overtures from Russia 
and France; which order being read, the 
Right Hon. Secretary addressed the House. 
He said he did not apprehend any diffe- 
rence of opinion on the question now be- 
fore the House; for he could not conceive 
that, in these overtures, there was the 
the least chance of negotiation with the 
prospect of peace. Such was the state 
of the public opinion, during the corres- 
pondence, that people only feared lest Go- 
vernment should be entrapped into a fruit- 
less negotiation. The Ministers felt that, 
if they protracted the business, they would 
have been doing a practical evil to the 
country, and therefore they wished to bring 
it to a conclusion as soon as possible. The 
unexampled atrocity of Bonaparte’s con- 
duct towards Spain was a circumstance for 
which some atonement might be demand- 
ed; but he did not think it was one for 
which such atonement ought to have been 
asked, however atrocious his violence 
might have been, And altho” he thought 
posterity would never have to record a 
more abominable act, yet he did not think 
the: should hove retarded a negotiation.— 
‘Lhe duty ef Minisrers seemed to be to as- 
certain the feelings of the enemy, so as to 
know whether there was any chance of 
peace. To have required, in the first in- 
stance, that the armies ‘should evacuate 
Spain, 9s a sine gua non of negotiation, 
would not have been proper on our part, as 
it would have given him a right to make 
a simular denrand on us, and do that for 
Spam which Spain did not herself require. 


authority Government should have dov¢ 


And equally improper it would have been 
to demand the restoration of the Spanish 
Monarchy. All that could be required of 
us was, to do only what Spain required — 
Ministers then did no more than demand 
that the Government de facto,—that the 
persons exercising the powers of Govern- 
ment in that country, should be admitted 
as parties to the negotiation. He then re. 
ferred to the history of Spain, to show that 
the Spanish Netherlands had been admitted 
parties to a negotiation, while the question 
of admitting their independence was defer- 
red to a future opportunity. He had heard 
it contended by some, that the proposal of 
the uti possidetis did admit Spain into the 
negotiation. How, he asked, could such 
a principle be maintained, when we were 
not in possession of Spain? If we even had 
possession of all the garrisoned towrs in 
Spain, he would not have admitted of such 
a principle. His Majesty's Governmen: 
were justified in presuming that the Em- 
peror of Russia was not dead to the rights 
of Sovereigns. They did expect that; and 
they had a right to hope that the confe- 
rences at Erfurth would have led to some 
favourable result. They could not avoid 
recollecting that Russia had, in former 
— been favourable to the Spanish 

onarchy. Atthe conferences of Erfurth, 
Spain could not have been neglected—the — 
eyes of all Europe were fixed upon that 
country. But what must be the surprise 
of his Majesty’s Government to find, that, 
in the overtures from Russia and France, 
Spain was studiously omitted. The sub- 
ject was, however, brought forward by us; 
and the question was distinctly put, as to 
the intentions of France towards Spain.— 
The answer was this, that im no shape 
should the Spanish people be admitted ta 
the negotiation. And see the reason which 
the enemy assigned for this declaration.— 
It was, that they were in a state of rebel- 
lien;—and to whom? not to their legit 
mate Government, but to Joseph Bora- 
parte! The whole question was, whether 
we should have gone to negotiation, with 
an admission that the Spanish people, with 
whom we formed atreaty of alliance, were 
rebels, and ought to be punished as such? 
And see what a curious illustration Bona- 
pare made, “ that the Spaniards were Te- 

ls to his brother, as the Catholics of Ire- 
land were rebels to the government 0! 
Great Britain.” Now, if the Catholics were 
rebels, whom were they rebels to? ‘To 
their lawful King? Were this Govern- 
ment then, with a stroke of the pen, to 2¢- 
mit that a people who were struggling 3 
gainst a monstrous usurpation, should be 
punished as rebels? He coe not by wha 
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ww, except by bowing to the authority of 
Bonaparte himself. {t was our object on- 
ly to take and support Spain as we found it, 
and not to try any experiment of new mos 
delling it to our purposes. During the ve- 
ry existence of the negotiation, Bonaparte 
did declare his determination to depose the 
King of Spain, and seat his brother on the 
throne. But still there were people in this 
country who thought that we should stoop 
low, and degrade ourselves by. submissions, 
But he trusted chat if this country was to 
fall, one of the last things we should strug- 
gle for, in these adverse waves, woul! be 
the preservation of our faith and honour. 
At the first moment of our joining the cause 
of Spain, the first object pursued, and the 
first principle recommended was, that our 
conduct towards Spain should not only be 
free from selfish objects, but even free from 
suspicion. Having gone on in a line of ho- 
hour to that country, it became us to ad- 
here to it with more than ordinary perse- 
verance. “ Gracia capta ferum victorem 
cepit,’ was the consolation of ancient 
Greece, at being subjugated by foreigners ; 
but no polish that a conquerur could ever 
introduce could make up for the loss of na- 
tional independence. ‘The resistance of 
the Spaniards was the noblest effort. of na- 
tional energy, and it was the duty of this 
country to support them; and it would 
have been a shameful breach of honour to 
have consented to any negotistion by 
which they should have been abandoned. 
The Right Hon. Gentleman concluded with 
moving an address to his Majesty, appro- 
ving of the conduct of his Majesty's Go- 
vernment in the late negotiation, and as 
suring his Majesty of the support of that 
House in the just prosecution of the war. 
Mr Whitbread expressed his satisfaction 
at hearing some axioms of Government 
from the Right Honourable Gentleman, 
which if they had been pursued 16 years a- 
go, the Bourbon family might have temain- 
ed on the throne of France, and Bonaparte 
would never have risen from his original 
obscurity. The Right Hon. Secretary had 
stated, that whatever Government the peo- 
thes a country supported, that was the 
egitimate Government of the country.— 
But 17 years ago, when that axiom was 
held forth in that House, it was denied by 
the adherents of Mr Pitt, and the support- 
ers of it reproached with the name of Jaco- 
bins.— Now, with respect to the negotiation 
iN question, he condemned the language u- 
sed in one of the official papers of the Rt. 
Hon. Gentleman, in which he had called 
the conduct of Bonaparte atrocious ; yet, 
did he recollect that most atrocious act 
Which he himself sanctioned last year,— 
the expedition to Copenhagen? Was_not 
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the partition of Poland an atrocious act ? 
yet the actors were Catherine the Great, 
and the Emperor of Austria, all our former 
allies! Look at our own conduct in India 
(hear! hear!) He did not produce these 
parallels to justify the atrocities of Bonas 
parte, but to shew how far the Right Hon. 
Gentleman was justified in using such lan 
guage in an official dispatch. Let us not 
do deeds of dishonour in one part of the 
world, and then ride off and rar] at deeds 
of dishonour in other places. He conld 
see no reason why a studied insult should 
be given to the Chief of the French Go- 
vernment in the answer of the Right Ho- 


nourable Gentleman to Count Romanzow, 


when he said the reason why the King 
would not answer the letter of the Empe- 
ror of Russia was, because it was signed by 
another person ( Bonaparte) whem his Ma- 
jesty would not acknowledge —He agreed 
it would have been highly improper in his 
Majesty to write a letter to Bonaparte ; 
but there was no eccasion to accompany 
the refusal with a taunt and an insult. 
Professions were made of the readiness of 
Gentlemen to make peace. He contended, 
if the conduct had been equal to the profes- 
sions of the Government, we should have 
been at peace long ago. He condemned 
the declaration of the Right Hon. Gentle- 
man, when he said that he rejoiced at the 
évil which the commercial regulations a- 
dopted by Government had inflicted on 
the enemy. Such a declaration wis not 
only unworthy of a christian country, but 
untrue; because these regulations and re- 
strictions never in the slightest degree im- 
peded his progress, “He contended we 
might have been in peace in 1809, and in 
1806. In the late negotiation he wished to 
know why the Prince of the Brazils, and 
the King of Sicily, were not proposed par- 
ties. At the time when Bonaparte found 
so many obstacles to the subjugation of 
Spain, he had thought that to be a more 
favourable opportunity te negotiate for 
peace. There was another opportunity 
when negotiation might have been enter- 
ed into with some prospect of success, and 
that was at the time of Joseph Bonaparte’s 
flight from Madrid, and when his affairs in 
Spain were in a desperate situation. If 
ever we were to have peace, it must be 
with this man, whom we now insulted, and 
whose power was the greatest ever existed 
on the face of the earth. ‘To say that 
France had no monarchy, was not only im- 
politic, but wholly untrue. If Government 
meant to treat with an idea that there was 
not the least prospect of success, that must 
itself have defeated the object. This was 
the evil that Government had repeatedly 
run into. And as he was confident it was 
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highly improper to have proposed that the 
Spanish Deputies should have been admitted 
to the negotiation at Erfurth , for even atter 
the conclusion of peace, there was nothing 
to prevent Bonaparte from marching his 
armies over the Pyrenees. He was afraid 
that the subjugation of Spain was at this 
moment effected. 

The allusion of the French Emperor to the 
Catholics of Ireland, was only a proof that 
he knew where the weakness of the Bri- 
tish Government existed ; and therefore it 
followed, that it was the duty of Govern- 
ment to remove the cause of that}weakness. 
Government could trust the Catholics to 
fight for England, and to fight for Spain ; 
therefore, it was their bounden duty to re- 
move the shameful restraints they labour- 
ed under, He thought the negociation 
might have been carried on, without any 
mention being made of Spain; but he was 
confident the Government never had done 
its utmost to attain the objects of peace, 
He felt that he was in a small minority in 
the opinions which he now delivered ; but 
still the more imperious duty rested on 
him to maintain those opinions, Fle there- 
fore again lamented, that the negociation 
had been ubruptiy broken off, because we 
should very shortly have no place on the 
Continent to contend on; and we must, 
some time or other, negotiate for peace; 
and like the books offered by the Sybil to 
a King of Rome, the longer it was delay- 
ed, the dearer would be the purchase. Now, 
when the cause of Spain was hopeless, as it 
appeared to be, the moment should not be 
delayed. Perhaps at this moment Portu- 
gal was in possession of the enemy, and his 
eagles were planted on the walls of i.isbon. 
Much as he had hoped for the cause of 
Spain, those hopes were entirely gone; and 
he would send no more armies to Spain, 
where there was no prospect of success. 
He concluded with moving an amendment, 
the purport of which was, that the House 
did not think any disgraceful preliminaries 
had been required by Russia and France ; 
to express disapprobation of the conduct of 
Ministers in proposing to admit Spain to 
the negotiations, and at the language used 
by them cowards France, which ought to 
have been conciliatory ; and to request his 
Majesty to avail himself of any opportu- 
nity by which he might commence nego- 
tiations with France, for the attainment of 
such a peace as might be compatible with 
the honeur and interest of the nation. 

Sir Francis Burdett said, that from the 
commencement of the Spanish war he ne- 
ver entertained any of those sanguine ex- 
Nene which appeared on the eve of 

eing most woefully disappointed ; he could 
_ Bot -herefore avoid stating his sentiments 
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on the subject. He never entertained any 
expectation that the exertions of the Spa. 
nish patriots, however great, would be 
crowned with success. In determining him 
to form this opinion, he ever bore in mind 
that the Spaniards were a nation that had 
been sunk for centuries in ignorance ; that 
they had been subject to the most despotic 
government in Europe; and that their 
minds and habits had been ground down 
to the most abject slavery, by that most 
dreadful of all human institutions, the In- 
quisition. That such a nation, so circum. 
stanced, should be the only one that shew- 
ed any sympton of patriotic feeling in the 
general oppression of Europe, he confessed 
was most surprising; but his surprise and 
his sanguine hopes would net suffer him to 
be carried away by those delusive expecta- 
tions, which had been so industriously rai- 
sed, without having any possible means of 
accomplishing any one purpose heid out to 
this country. He lamented that, for the 
jast fitteen years, the very self same system 
of delusion had been practised, and had in- 
volved this country in endless wars. In 
considering the conduct of his Majesty’s 
Ministers, sn their views of reinstating the 
kingdom of Spain on the basis of indepen- 
dence, he thought they betrayed a childish 
and unavailing ambition in aiming at ob- 
jects totally out of their reach, whether the 
eflicient power of the Spanish patriots was 
internally viewed, or the external means of 
assistance to be derived from the exertions 
and co-operations of this country. With 
these sentiments, he concluded by urging 
the necessity of sending up a remonstrance 
to his Majesty recommending a change in 
his Ministry. 

The address was carried without a divi 
sion. 

‘The Speaker acquainted the House, that 
he had received from Sir David Baira an 
answer to the letter in which he comnvni- 
cated to him the vote of the thinks ot \vat 
House on Wednesday last. ‘The answer 
was read from the choir. Mr Sheriff Smith 
presented a petition of the Lora Mayor, 
Aldermen and Common Council, of Lon- 
don, praying further time for the purchase 
of houses for the improvement of the en- 
trance into London by Temple-bar. _ 

Some conversation took place relative to 
Mr Jeffrey, member for Poole, who had 
been appointed Consul General in Brazil. 
Mr Canning presented a copy of his parent 
at the bar; and, on a question of Lord 
Folkstone, informed the House, that his 
emoluments were derived, not from there- 
venues of this country, but from the Con- 
sul's fees, the minimum of which was 
1. 1500, the maximum L. 3000. That his 
salary was to be made gvod to the amonn 
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af L.1500. That he was to receive one 
fourth of the fees that he collected beyond 
that sum, while the remainder was to be 

ut in the fund, as a provision for other 
Consuls. 

The thanks of the House were voted to 
Brigadier-General Craufurd, whose name 
had been inadvertently omitted in the for- 
mer vote of thanks to the conquerors at 
Vimiers. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
for a Committee to inquire into the expe- 
diency of further suspending the distilia- 
tion trom grain in favour of that from su- 
gar. He proposed that the suspension 
should be continued in Great Britain, while 
distillation {rem grain should be permitted 
in Ireland.—That the importation of spirits 
from Ireland to Great Britain, and from 
Scotland to Ireland, should be prohibited. 
‘The House formed itself into a Committee 
accordingly, and determined that such a bill 
was expedient. 

The thanks of the House were given by 
the Speaker to Brig.-General Fane, Lieu- 
tenant-General M‘Kenzie Fraser, and Sir 
Samuel Hood. 


Thursday, Feb. 2. 

Mr Ioitbread, after questioning Sir Ar- 
thur Wellesley whether he retained his 
place of Chief Secretary for Ireland, while 
in Portugal ? And being answered that he 
did, gave notice that he would move a re- 
solution of the House, that the office of 
Chief Secretary for Ireland was an efiec- 
tive office. 

Friday, Feb. 3. 

Mr /Vard moved that 130,000 seamen 
and marines should be voted fer 1809, which 
were voted accordingly ; also 3,126,000). 
for their wages, 3,269,800]. for wear and 
tear of the ships, and 4,685,500). for vic- 
tuals, all for the period of 13 months. 
Likewise 551,500]. for ordnance for the 
same, voted On the motion of Mr Hus- 
kisson, two several sums of 10,500,000). 
and 1,500,000]. were voted to be raised by 
Exchequer bills, to pay off similar Ex- 
chequer bills issued last Session. 

Monday, Feb. 6. 

The thanks of the House were given to 
General Ferguson by the Speaker, Mr 
Whithread rose to make his promised mo- 
tion that the Chief Secretaryship of Ireland 
isan effective office of the highest respec- 
tability, which cannot be held by any per- 
son sbsent from the realm. Sir Arthur 
Wellesley informed the *}ouse, that when 
he accepted the office of Secretary for Ire- 
land, it was clearly understood on all hands, 
that he was not in consequence to be pre- 
cluded from accepting any subsequent mi- 

tary command. It was owing to the 
dness of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 


that the plaee had not been filled up when 
Sir Arthur went to Pertugal. No incon- 
venience had happened to che public. He 
had accepted the salary, because he was 
obliged to keep an expensive establishment 
during his absence. He assured the House 
that the circumstance should not recur a- 
gain in his person. Mr Whitbread decla- 
red himself satisfied with this assurance.— 
The previous question was then moved and 
agreed to. 

The case of Mr Jeffery, member for 
Poole, who had accepted the place of Con- 
sul General for Portugal, was resumed, and, 
after some discussion, it was agreed upon 
that he had vacated his seat. A new writ 
was ordered accordingly to be issued for 
the election of a new member in his place. 

The House, in a Committee of Ways and 
Means, came to a resolution to continue 
the duty on malt, the duty on sugar, the 
pension duty, and to raise 10,500,000/7. and 
1,500,0007. by Exchequer bills, as the loan 
for the year. 

Tuesday Fed. 21, 
CONVENTION or CINTRA. 

Lord Henry Petty rose to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the transactions that 
had occurred during the Campaign in Por- 
tugal, and the convention of Cintra, which 
was the unfortunate result of that came 
paign. After a long speech, his Lordship 
read a variety of extracts from the docue 
ments on the table, and concluded by moe 
ving the following resolutions:—1. That 
it isthe opinion of this House, that the cone 
vention of Cintra disappointed the hopes 
and expectations of the nation,—2. ‘That 
the causes and circumstances which led to 
such convention appear to have arisen from 
the misconduct of his Majesty's Ministers. 

General Tarleton supported the motion. 
—-He biaméd Ministers for superseding Sir 
A. Wellesley, and appointing Sir H. Dal- 
rymple in his place, merely because he had 
been useful at Gibraltar. 

Str A. Wellesley said, if culpability could 
attach to any person on account of the ra- 
tification of the convention of Cintra, it 
must be to the military officers, not to hie 
Majesty’s Ministers. In his opinion it is 
impossible for a British army to carry on 
a war in that country with success, unless 
in conjunction with the inhabitants. 

After a long and arduous discussion, in 
which Mr Secretary Canning, Mr Welles- 
ley Pole, and Mr Yorke, spoke with great 
warmth in support of the conduct of Mi- 
nisters; and Mr Bathurst, and Gen. Fer- 
gusson, argued in favour of Lord Henry 
Petty’s motion; his Lordship replied at 
great length. 

Upon a division, the numbers were— 
For the previous question, 203—Against it, 
for Ministers, 50. 
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AMERICA. 

E have in the New York papers an 

account of the proceedings in Con- 
gress down to the 15th Feb.—The Se- 
nate had come to 4 resolution to substi- 
tute non-intercourse tor embargo. The 
resolution was carried by a majority of 
23to gy. Inthe Heuse of Representa- 
tives, the on -intercourse bill had been 
brought 1n, read a first and second time, 
and teferred to a Committee. Our rea- 
ders are apprised, this bill enacts, ** That 
ifeither Great Britain or France shall 
revoke such of her decrees, laws, or ¢- 
dicts, as violate the Jawful commerce 
and neutral rights of the United States, 
as generally acknowledged by the laws 
of nations, the operation of this act, and 
also of the act laying an embargo on ail 
ships and vessels in the ports and har- 
bours of the United States, and the se. 
veral acts supplementary thereto, shail, 
So far as relates to the nation making 
such revocation, forthwith cease and de- 
termine.”—The bill further enacts, in 
sect. 12th, “ ‘That so much of the act, 
laying an embargo on all ships, &c. and 
of the several acts supplementary there- 
to, as forbids the departure of vessels 
owned by citizens of the United States, 
and the exportation of domestic and 
forcign merchandise, to any foreign port 
or place, other than Great Britain or 
Frace, or their colonies and dependen 
cies, be, and the same is hereby repeal- 
ed, atter the 4th of March,”—The bill 
further enacts, ** That the interdict is 
to commence against all public ships 
of France or England, from the date of 
the passing of the act, excepting ves- 
se!s only which may be forced in by 
distress, or by being pursued by an ene. 
my, or which are charged with dispat- 
ches or business from the Government 
to which they belong, and also packets, 
having ro cargo nor merchandise on 
board—against all private ships of the 
same, from a day to be fixed in the 
Committee; and against the importa- 
tion of all goods, wares, and merchandise 
ofthe same, from the aoth May. In 
case Of public vessels violating the law, 


the President is authorised to use force 
to compel their departure ; and citizens 
of the United States, having intercourse 
with them, are to be punished with fine 
and imprisonment ; the fine not to ex. 
ceed 10,000 dollars, nor be less than 100, 
In the case of private vessels offending 
against this law, the ship and cargo are 
to be forfeited. Vessels sailing after 
the removal of the embargo are to give 
bonds in double the amount of the ship 
and cargo, not to violate the provisions 
of the non-intercourse act. Should the 
non-intercourse biJ] pass with these clau- 
ses, the embargo being taken off with 
regard to all other countries, except 
Great Britain and France, and their de- 
pendencies, the commerce of America 
will be renewed as to such countries. 
In that event she will begin to export 
to Sweden, to Spain and Portugal, to 
the free ports, and the Spanish colonies ; 
and although the direct intercourse be- 
tween England and America is cut off, 
the productions of both countries may 
find a sale and exchange through these 
circuitous channels. | 

On the 4th of March the new Presi- 
dent, Mr Maddison, was installed in 
his office, when he delivered the fol- 
lowing Address to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. It requires no comment to 
shew that the spirit which animated Mr 
Jefferson, actuates his successor in of- 
fice. 

Tur PresipEnt’s SPEFCH. 

“ Unwilling to depart from examples 
of the most revered authority, I avail 
myself of the occasion now presented, to 
express the profound impression made 
on me by the call of my country te the 
station, to the duties of which I am @- 
bout to pledge myself by the most S0- 
lemn of sanctions. So distinguished & 
mark of confidence, proceeding from 
the deliberate and tranquil suffrage ofa 
free and virtuous nation, would, undet 
any circumstances, have commanded 
my gratitude and devotion, as well 4 
filled me with an awful sense of the 
trust to be assumed. Under the various 
circumstances which give 
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jenmnity to the existing period, I feel 
that both the honour and responsibility 
allowed to me are inexpressibly enhan- 
ed. 

a The present situation of the world 
is indeed without a parallel, and that 
of our country full of dificuitics. The 
pressure of these, too, is the more se- 
yerely felt, because they have fallen up- 
on us ata moment when national pro-. 
sperity being at a height not before at- 
tained, the contrast resulting from this 
change has been rendered the more strike 
ing. Under the benign influence of our 
republican institutions, and the main- 
tenance of peace with all nations, whilst 
so many of them were engaged in 
bloody and wasteful wars, the fruits of 
a just policy were enjoyed in an unri- 
valled growth of our faculties and re- 
sources.—Proofs of this were seen, in 
the improvements of agriculture 5; in 
the successful enterprizes of commerce 3 
in the progress of manufactures and the 
useful arts; and in the increase of the 
public revenue, and the use made of it 
in reducing the public debt, and in the 
valuable works and establishments eve- 
ry where multiplying over the face of 
our land. 

“It is a specious reflection that the 
transition from this prosperous condi- 
tion of our country, to the scene which 
has fur some time been distressing us, 
is not chargeable on any unwarrantable 
views, nor as I trust, on any involun- 
tary errors in the public councils. In. 
dulging no passions which trespass on 
the rights or the repose of ether nations, 
it has been the true glory of the United 
States to cultivate peace by observing 
justice, and to entitle themselves to the 
respect of the nations at war, by fulfill- 
ing their neutral obligations with the 
Most scrupulous impartiality. 


** lf there be candour in the world, 


the truth of these assertions will not be 
questioned. Posterity at least will do 
justice to them, 

“ This unexceptionable course could 
Not avail against the injustice and vio- 
lence of the belligerent powers. In 
their rage against each other, or impel- 
led by more direct motives, principles 
of retaliation have been introduced, e- 
quaily contrary to universal reason and 
acknowledged law. How long their 
arbitrary edicts will be continued; in 
Spite of the demonstrations that not 
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even a ptetext for them has been given 
by the United States, and of the fair 
and liberal atteinpts to induce a revocae 
tion of ‘hem, cannot be anticipated. 

Assuring myself that, under every 
Vicissitude, the determined spirit and 
united councils of the nation will be 
safegua:ds to its honour and its essen 
tial interests, [ repair to the post as- 
signed me, with no other discourage- 
ment than what springs from my own 
inadequacy to ts high duties. If I do 
not sink unde che weighi of this deep 
conviction, it is because I find some sup. 
port in a conscivusness of the purposes, 
and a confidence in the principles, which 
[ bring with me into this arduous services 

“To cherish peace and friendly in- 
tercourse with all nations having cor- 
respondent dispositions; to maintain 
sincere neutrality towards belligerent 
nations ; to prefer, in all cases, amicable 
discussion and reasonable accommeda- 
tion of differences, to a decision of thent 
by an appeal to arms; to exclude fo 
reign intrigues and foreign partialities, 
so degrading to all countries, and so 
baneful to free ones; to fuster a spirit 
of independence, too just to invade the 
rights of others, to proud too surrender 
our own, too liberal to indulge unwor- 
thy prejudices ourselves, and tov cle- 
vated not to look down upon the in 
others ; to hold the union of the S'»:es 
as the basis of their peace and h*) pi- 
ness ; to support the constitution, wich 
is the cement of the union, as we!! in 
its limitations, as in its authoritis; to 
respect the rights and authoritice: re- 
served to the States, and to the pevple, 
as equally incorporated with, and es- 
sential to the success of the general sys- 
tem ; to avoid the slightest interference 
with the rights of conscience, or the 
functions of religion, so wisely exer pt- 
ed from civil jurisdiction; to prestrve 
in their fall energy the other salutary 
provisions in behalf of private and vere 
sonal nights, and of the freedom of ‘he 
press; to observe economy in public 
expenditure ; to liherate the public re- 
sources, by an honourable discharge of 
the public debts; to keep within the 
requisite limits a standing military force, 
always remembering, that an armed and 
trained militia is the firmest bulwark of 
repablican governments; that withc it 
standing armies their liberty can never 
bein danger; mor with large ones safe 5 
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promote, by authorised means, im- 
friendly to agriculture, to 
mznufactures, and to external as well as 
internal commerce ; to favour, in like 
manner, the advancement of science and 
the diffusion of information, as the best 
aliment of true liberty ; to carry on the 
benevolent plans which have been so 
meritoriously applied to the conserva- 
tion of our aboriginal neighbours from 
the degradation and wretchedness of a 
savage life, to a participation of the m- 
provements of which the human mind 
and manners are susceptible in a Civi- 
lised state. As far as sentiments and 
intentions such as these can aid the ful- 
fillment of my duty, they will be a re- 
source which cannot fail me. : 

“It is my good fortune, moreover, 
to have the path in which I am to tread 
lighted by examples of illustrious ser- 
vices, successively rendered in the most 
trying difficulties, by those who have 
marched before me, Of those of my 

» immediate predecessor it might least 

a become me here to speak.—I may how- 

ever be pardoned for not suppressing 

hg the sympathy, with which my heart is 

full, in the rich reward he enjoys in the 

GE benedictions of a beloved couatry, grate- 

JE fully bestowed for exalted talents, zea- 

“eee lously devoted, through a long career, 

| to the advancement of its highest inte- 

BR rests and happiness. But the source to 

which I look for the aid which alone 

can supply my deficiencies, is in the 

well-tried intelligence and virtue ef my 

fellow-citizens, and to the counsels of 

those representing them in the other de- 

partments associated in the care of the 

national interest. In these my confi- 

a dence will, under every difficulty, be 

-* __ best placed, next to that which we have 

all been encouraged to feel, in the guar. 

dianship and guidance of that Almighty 

Being, whose power regulates the des- 

tiny of nations, whose blessings have 

been so conspicuously dispensed to this 

rising republic, and to whom we are 

bound to address our devout gratitude 

for the past, as well as our fervent sup- 

plications and best hopes for the future.” 
Wasuincton, March 4th, 


_ Letters from the Spanish South Ame. 
rican settlements of Vera Cruz, say, that 
a formal complaint has been preferred 
by the merchants of that cobony to their 

Overnment, against the 
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commerce for some time carried on 
with the island of Jamaica; and that 
the people were so much displeased on 
this point, that, in terms of high indig. 
nation, they charged the chiefs of the 
administration with countenancing the 
traffic. The commandant of the ma. 
rine had his house set. on fire, and was 
compelled to consult his safety by flight 
to New Orleans; and almost the whuie 
of the merchants, known or suspected 
to have any concern in illicit trade, sus- 
tained outrage or insult from the popu- 
lace. The multitude next proceeded 
to place their inflammatory placards in 
different streets, demanding the head of 
the Viceroy, and vowing vengeance a- 
gainst his adherents. 

It seemed, however, the unanimous 
determination of the people and their 
new Government in Mexico to main- 
tain and encourage the regular com- 
merce with their mother country, to 
annihilate all contraband trade, and to 
give their determined support to the 
claims of Ferdinand VII. Immediate- 
ly after the arrest of the Viceroy, was 
issued the following proclamation :— 
_ “Inhabitants of Mexico, of all classes 
and conditions, our present necessities 
cannot be subjected to common laws. 
The people have deposed his Excellen- 
cy the Viceroy, and have imperiously 
demanded his. separation, for reasons of 
general utility and convenience ; in con- 
sequence of which, there was formed 
last night a Yuata, composed of his Ex- 
cellency the Archbishop of this capital, 
and other high characters. They have 
named Don Joseph of Garybay, Mari- 
shal de Campo, to succeed the Viceroy, 
according to the royal order of the goth 
October 1800. Inhabitants of this king: 
dom of Mexico, repose in the bosom of 
— country ! We have nothing te fear. 

€ are now governed by a chief known 
for his probity and prudence. Do not 
divide yourselves into parties, which 
would answer no other purpose but te 


-invelve us in misfortune. 


“ The President of the Junta, his Ex- 
cellency the Archbishop, and other au- 
thorities, have the faculties for their tl 
tles, writers, and dispatches, which cil- 
cumstances require, By order of the 
Junta, I am to circulate this proclama- 
tion. From the royal palace of the Cl 
ty of Mexico, 16th September 1808. 


Sec.” 
FRANCISCO IMENES, SPAIN 


’ 


SPAIN anv PORTUGAL. 

Orriciat LetTrers. 

A set of Papers, relative to the late ex- 

ditions to Spain and Portugal, have been 
Pid before the House of Commons, consist- 
ing principally of letters from Lord Castle- 
reagh to the Commanders in Spain and 
Portugal, and to Officers sent into those 
countries to procure intelligence, prepara- 
tory to the sending of a British force to 
their assistance. It appears, from these pa- 
pers, that it was upon the information so 
collected, together with the assistance of 
the Marquis De La Romana, that Lord 
Castlereagh prepared in England the plan 
of the war that has been since adopted, and 
ended so unfortunately. A second set of 
papers, on the same subject, has been since 
printed ; but, like the former, are too volu- 
minous for detail in a periodical paper. 
They consist of three letters from General 
Sit Hew Dalrymple to Lord Castlereagh ; 
six from Lord William Bentinck, all dated 
Madrid; thirteen from Major Gen. Bro- 
derick ; twenty-one from Capt. Kennedy, 
dated successively from Corunna, Lugo, 
Astorga, and Villafranca ; and thirteen from 
Lieut. Gen. Sir John Moore. Of these last, 
as being the most interesting and import- 
ant, we shall endeavour to give a sketch, 

Letter 1st is dated Lisbon, 9th October 
1808, acknowledging to Lord Castlereagh, 
to whom they are all addressed, the receipt 
of his “promsneps to the command of an 
army of 30,000 infantry and 5000 cavalry, 
to be employed in the north of Spain, and 
stating his determination to proceed by 
land, in conformity with the advice of the 
Spanish Generals. 

Letter 2d is dated Lisbon, October 18. 
In it he says—* It is impossible to be more 
anxious than 1 am to get forward; but it 
Js needless to take forward troops without 
the means to enable them to act; and, how- 
ever light the equipment I have fixed, yet 
the difficulty of procuring it is very consi- 
derable. Add to this, a Commissariat, ex- 
tremely zealous, but quite new and inex- 
perienced in the important duties which it 
now falls to their lot to execute.” 

Letter 3d is dated Lisbon, 27th October. 
It states, that he has sent General Hope, 
with the artillery, cavalry, and a corps of 
infantry, total 6000, by the great road 

ding from Badajoz to Madrid; that he 

as written to General Baird to march 
ny Corunna, to Astorga, proposing him- 
yd to march to Salamanca. He adds, 
Olonel Lopez, the officer sent to me 
‘tom Madrid, was with me two days. He 
8 Very confident that we shall not want 
i,and it is upon this general assu- 
on of the Spanish Government, that I 
4M leading the army into Spain, without 

April 1809, 
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any established magazines. In this situa- 
tion, nothing is more essentially requisite 
than money, and unfortunately we have 
been able to procure here very little. Sir 
David Baird has come without any, and 
his troops paid only to the 24th Septem- 
ber, and from this we could only send him 
80001. 

Letter 4th is dated, Salamanca, Novem- 
ber 24. It states the arrival of the troops 
there in good order. . It concludes thus :— 

“ The information, which your Lord- 
ship must already be in possession of, ren- 
ders it perhaps less necessary for me to 
dwell upon the state of affairs in Spain, so 
different from that which was to be expec- 
ted. Had the real strength and composi- 
tion of the Spanish armies been known, 
and the defenceless state of the country, I 
conceive that Cadiz, and not Corunna, 
would have been chosen for the disembark- 
ation ef the troops from England ; and Se- 
ville or Cordova, not Salamanca, would 
have been selected as the proper place for 
the assembling of this army. 

“ The Spanish Government do not seem 
ever to have contemplated the possibility 
of a second attack, and are certainly quite 
unprepared to meet that which is now 
made upon them; their armies, all inferior, 
even in number, to the French ; that which 
Blake commanded, including Romana’s 
corps, did not exceed 37,000 men, a great 
proportion of them mere peasantry. The 
armies of Castanos and Palafox united do 
not now exceed 40,000 men, and are not, I 
suspect, of a better description, and until 
lately they were much weaker. In the 
provinces no armed force whatever exists, 
either for immediate protection, or to rein- 
force the armies. ‘The French cavalry from 
Burgos, in small detachments, are over-run- 
ning the province of Leon, raising contri- 
butions, to which the inhabitants submit 
without the least resistance. The enthu- 
siasm, of whieh we have heard so much, 
no where appears; whatever good will 
there is (and I believe amongst the lower 
orders there is a great deal) is taken no ad- 
vantage of. 

“ | am at this moment in no communi- 
cation with any of the Generals command- 
ing the Spanish armies, I am ignorant of 
their planus, or of those of their Govern- 
ment. General Castanos, with whom, af- 
ter repeated application, I was desired to 


communicate, for the purpose of combining 


the operations of the British army, was de- 
pores of his command at the moment L 


ad begun my correspondence with hit. 


The Marquis of Romana, who is appoint- 
ed his successor, is still at St Ander. Ie 
is difficult for me to form any plan for my- 
self beyond the assembly of the 
sha 
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shall then be in a state to undertike some. 
thing ; and if the Spaniards, roused by their 
misfortunes, assemble round us, and he- 
come once more enthusiastic and determin- 
ed, there may still be hopes of expelling the 
French. Itas my wish to lay before your 
Lordship, for the information of Govern- 
ment, things exactly as they are. It an- 
swers no good purpose to represent them 
otherwise, for it is thus that we must meet 
them. 

* T feel no despondency myself, nor do I 
wish to excite any in others; but our situ- 
ation is likely soon to become an arduous 
one, Reverses must be ~expected ; and 
though Iam confident this army will al- 
ways do its duty, yet ultimate success will 
depend more upon the Spaniards them- 
selves, and their enthusiistic devotion to 
their cause, than on the efforts of the Bri- 
tish, who, without such aid, are not sufh- 
ciently numerous to resist the armies which 
willbe mediately opposed to them.’ 
Letter Sth is dated Salamanca, 29th No- 
vember. It announces the total defeat of 
the ormy of Castanos and Palafox. He con- 
ce.ves that, by this event, hes junction with 
General Baird is become quite impractica- 
ble ; and that, even although united, after 
the specimens of the lytie resistance mide 
by the Spaniards, the British army alone 
could have no chance of resisting the for. 
mid ble numbers that will be immediately 
brought against it. “ By persevering long- 
says he, * shall certainly sucrifice the 
army, without benefiting Spain. 1 have 
therefore determined to retire.’ He con- 
cludes with saying, * If landed at Cadiz, 
we may still be useful.” 

Letter 6th 1s dated Salamanca, Decem- 
ber Sth. In this letter, after announcing 
the success of the French at Somosierra, he 
says— 

“ Your Lordship may believe that it was 
not without much reflection and extreme 
reluctance that 1 determined to withdraw 
the army from Spain, and to abanden a 
cause, tor the success of which the Govern- 
ment are so much interested, and the pub 
lic mind so highly exalted. 

“ As long as there remained an army, 
and any hope of resistamce on the part of 
the Spantords, | was decermined to perse- 
vere, at all riske, in the junction of the ar- 
my, and then. if General Castanos had tee 
ceived a cl eck, or been forced to retreat, 
ie Wasiny intention. if nothing better of- 
fered, te march upon Madrid, from whence, 
getting behind the Tocus, we should have 
riven the Spaniards an opportunity of ral 

Around us, and have shared their for- 
This intention | mentioned to your 
my letter of the 24th, and 

‘sa question to Mr Frere for 
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his opinion ; but the sudden defeat of Ge. 
veral Castanos’s army left nothing either te 
aid me, or to prevent the further progress 
of the army. 

“ The British army was at that moment 
on its march tocollect at this ploce and As- 
torga. General Hope, with the head of his 
division, Was at Valla Castrin, and from the 
collected manner wi Which it was necessary 
for him to march, he could net have jon- 
ed me sooner than he has done. Sir David 
Baird's corps could not be collected at As. 
torga before the 4th of this month ; it was 
thus impossible for this army to have been 
united before the or ard still 
ter before it could be ready to undertuke 
an offensive movement ‘This time wes 
more than sufficient to enable the enemy to 
finish the destruction of what little Sponish 
force remained, and to turn the greatest 
part of his army against the British, which, 
when united, does not exceed 26,000 men, 
but whi h probably he would be abie to 
attuck whilst detached and separated, 1 
consider the British army as standing a- 
lone; that its union could not be attempted 
without great hazard; or, if effected, thet 
it could not withstand the great force that 
would be brought against it. It was vain, 
I thought, to expect, that, under such cir- 
cumstances, it could retrieve the Spanish 
cause; and, though I knew the army would 
cheerfully attempt whatever I ordered, | 
thought my duty called upon me not te 
expose it to a contest in which its best ef- 
forts could not promise to be successful. It 
may fairly be said, that the British army 
never reached Spain; it cannot, in the tiue 
sense, be called an army, until it is united 
aud prepared to act; the Spanish forces 
were defeated, and their cause Jost, before 
the British, so constituted, could come to 
their assistance. ane 

* T feel the weight of the responsibility 
which has fallen to me. 1 had nothing but 
difficulties to chuse; whether I have cho- 
sen the least, and that which wall be the 
least disapproved by his Majesty and my 
country, | cannot determine ; my wish has 
been to decide right. I reflected well upon 
the different duties I hod to discharge ; and 
if | have decided wrong, it can only b be- 
cause Tam not gifted with that judgment 
which was imputed tome when | was !t- 
trusted with this important command.” 

Letter 7th is dated Salamanca, Decem- 
ber 5. It states, that, in consequence ot 
the general opinion entertained from the 
resistance of Madrid, which is also Mr 
Frere’s, he ordered Sir David Baird to sus- 
pend his march. 

Letter 8th, dated Salamanca, the Sth De- 
cember, states, that in consequence of the 


resistance of Madrid, and the hope express 
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eed, in which, however, he participated 
very slightly, he had ordered Gen. Baird, 
who was retreating, to advance to Bene- 
vente, with intent co join him and Romana 
there,and march, united, to Burgos He 
adds, “* While there isa chance I'll remain, 
but Madrid may fall, and the ground be 
suddenly cut from under my jeet. 1 hope 
a better spirit prevails in the southern pro 
vinces. Mere no one stirs, and yet they are 
all well inclined.” 

J.etter Oth, dated Salamanca, December 
20, states the fall of Madrid, but his deter- 
min-tion to advance to Vordesiilas, and 
thence to Valladolid. His army good— 
that of Romana, he is informed by General 
Baird,* very bad.” letter thus con- 
cludes: © Uncil affairs in Spain bear a more 
promising aspect, | should think your Lord- 
ship will approve of keeping at Corunna 
or Lisbon a sutiicient quantity of trans- 
ports for the re-embarkation of the army.” 

Letter 10th is dated Salamanca, 1]2th 
December. It states, that he has not 
heard from the Marquis Ronrgana, and 
must give up the co-operation of his corps 
for the present; that he is determined, 
however, to advance, to create a diversion, 
if the Spaniards can avail themselves of it ; 
but that the French have from 80,000 to 
9,000 men in the north of Spain. In case 
of retreat, requests transports to proceed 
first to Corunna for orders, and then ren- 
dezvous at Vigo. The British army is 
from 27,000 to 28,000 men, including two 
regiments coming from Portugal. 

Letter 11th, dated Toro. 16th Decem- 
ber, communicates an intercepted letter 
from Berthier to Marshal Soult, which in- 
duced him to direct his force against Soult; 
hut expects no good to the general cause, 
even though he should obtain a victory, 
Unless it should rowe the Spaniards. De- 
sires the transports from Portugal to be 
sentto Vigo. ‘The intercepted letter or- 
ders Soult to make himself master of Leon, 
to drive the English into Gallicia, and seize 
Benevente and Zimora.—tt appears from 
it, that Bonapirte thought Sir John Moore 
was retreating to Lisbon. 

Letter l2th is dated Benevente, Decem- 
ber 28, announces his abandonment of his 
design to attack Soult, and bis retreat, in 
consequence of information of the French 
marching in force from Madrid. 

Letter 13th is dated Astorga, 31st De- 
cember. It says, “ I arrived here yesterday, 
where 1 found the Marquis de Romana, 
with a great part of his troops. With re- 
spect to me, my Lord, and the British 
"Troops, it is come to that point which I 
have long foreseen. From a desire to do 
what I could, | made the movement against 
Soult; as a diversion, it has answered com- 
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pletely ; but as there is nothing to take .d- 
vantage of it, [ have risked the loss of the 
army for no purpose. IT have no option 
now, but to falldewn to the coast as fast as 
Iam able. | found no provision here, the 
little which had been collected had been 
consumed by Sir D. Baird's corps in their 
passage, and there is not two days bread 
to carry the army to Villafranca. {here 
is no means of carriage ; the people run a- 
way ; the villages are deserted ; and T have 
been obhged to destroy great part of the 
ammunition and military stores; for the 
same reason I have been obliged to leave 
the sick ; in short, my sole object is to save 
the army.” 

Phe tollowing is an extract from the 
last letter of the deeply lamented Gene- 
ral, dated Corunna, January 13, 1800: 

** Situated as this army ts at present, 
it is impossible for me to detail to vour 
Lerdsbip the events which have taken 
place since I had the honour to address 
vou from Astorga, on the 31st ult. TI 
have therefore determimed to send to 
England Brigad. Gen. Charles Stewart, 
as the officer best qualified to give you 
every information you ean want, both 
with respect to our actual situation, 
and the evenis which have led to it. 

“Your Lordship knows, that, had L 
followed my own opinion, as a military 
man, I should have retired with the are 
my trom Salamanca, ‘Che Spanish ar- 
mies were then beaten; there was no 
Spanish force, to which we could unite ; 
and I was satisfied, that no efforts would 
be made to favour the cause in which 
they were engaged, 

““ 1 was sensible, however, that the 
apathy and inditfrence of the Spaniards 
would never have been believed ; that, 
had the British been withdrawn, the loss 
of the cause would have been imputed 
to their retreat; and it was necessarv to 
risk this army to convince the people 
ot Eneland, as well as the rest of Eu- 
rope, that the Spaniards hod neither the 
power nor the inclination to make anv 
etturts for themselves. It was for this 
reason that I made the march to Saha- 
gun. Asa diversion, 1t succeeded; I 
brought the whole disposable force of 
the French against this army, and 1° has 
been allowed to follow me, without 
a single movement being made to fa- 
vour my retreat. The people of the 


Galiicias, though armed, made no at- 
tempt to stop the passage of the French 
They aban- 
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doned their dwellings at our approach, 
drove away their carts, oxen, and every 
thing that could be of the smallest aid 
to the army. ‘The consequence has 
been, that our sick have been lett be- 
hind; and when our horses or mules 
failed, which, on such marches, and thro’ 
such a country, was the case to a great 
extent, baggage, ammunition, stores, 
&c. and even money, were necessarily 
destroyed or abandoned. 

“‘T am sorry to say that the army, 
whose conduct I had such reasun to ex 
tol on its mach through Portugal, and 
on its arrival in Spain, has totaliy chan- 
ged its character since it began to re- 
treat. I can say nothing in ats favour, 
but that, when there was a prospect ot 
tighting the enemy, the men were then 
orderly, and seemed pleased and deter- 
mined to do their duty. In front of 
Villa Franca, the French came up with 
the reserve, with which I was covering 
the retreat of the army; they attacked 
it at Calcabelos, retired, covered by 
the gsth regiment, and marched that 
night to Heresias, and from thence to 
Nogales and Lugo, where I had order- 
ed the different divisions which preced- 
edto halt and collect. At Lugo, the 
krench again came up with us. They 
attacked our advanced posts on the 6th 
and gth, and were repulsed in both at- 
tempts, with little loss on our side. I 
beard from the prisoners taken that three 
divisions of the French army were come 
up, commanded by Marshal Soult; [ 
therefore expected to be attacked on the 
morning of the Sth, It was my wish 
to come to that issue; I had perfect 
confidence in the valour of the troops, 
and it was only by crippling the enemy 
that we could hope either to retreat or 
to embark unmolested. I made every 
preparation to receive the attack, and 
drew out the army inthe morning to of- 
ter battle. This was not Marshak 
Sou't’s object, He either did not think 
himself suthciently strong, or he wished 
to play a surer game, by attacking us 
on our march, or curing our embarka- 
tion. ‘The country was intersected, 
and his position too strong for me to 
attack with aninferior force. ‘The want 
ef provisions would mot enable me to 
waitlonger. Imarched that night and 
yn two forced marches, advancirg for six 
or eight hours in the rain, I reached Be. 
tanzos en the roth inst. 


* At Lugo I was sensible of the im- 
possibility of reaching Vigo, ‘which was 
at too great a distance, and oflered no 
advantages to embark in the face of an 
enemy. My intention was then to have 
retreated to the peninsula ot Betanzos, 
where I hoped to find a position to co- 
ver the embarkation of the army in Ares 
or Redes Bays ; but having sent an offi- 
cer to reconnoitre it, by his report I was 
determined to prefer this place. I gave 
notice to the Admiral of my intention, 
and begged that the transports might be 
brought to Corunna; hed found them 
here on my arrival on the rith, the em- 
ba:kation would easily have been eiivet- 
ed, tor 1 had gained several marches on 
the French. ‘hey have now come up 
with us; the transports are not arrived ; 
my position in front of this place is a 
very bad one ; and this place, if am for- 
ced to retire into it, is commanded witis- 
in musket shot, and the harbour will be 
so commanded by cannon on the coast, 
that no ship will be able tolieinit. In 
short, my Lord, General Stewart will in- 
form you how critical our situation is. 
It has been recommended to me to make 
a proposal to the enemy, to induce him 
to allow us to embark quretly, in which 
case he gets us out of the country soon, 
and this place, with its stores, &c. com- 
plete 5 that, otherwise, we have the 
power to make a long defence, which 
must cause the destruction of the town. 
1 am averse to make any such proposal, 
and am exceedingly doubtful if it would 
be attended with any good eflect; but, 
whatever I resolve on this head, I hope 
your Lordship wall rest assured, that I 
shall accept of no terms that are in the 
least dishonourable to the army or to 
the country. If I succeed in embarking 
the army, I shall send it to England ; it 
is quite unfit for further service unul it 


has been retitted, which can be best done 
there.” 


The French papers have published a 
long detail of the particulars of the siege 
and capture of Saragossa, which at length 
fell on the 21stof February, after a most 
dreactul cernage on both sides.—The 
Spanish olficers taken prisoners have 
beea sent into France, among whom we 
regret to find the gallant Pallafox.— 
‘Liusarticle, which is interesting,we are 
under the necessity of postponing til 
next month. 

In 
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In the mean time, the following trea- 
ty has been concluded between Great 
Britain and Spain, and signed at Lon. 
don on the part of the latter by the 
Spaaish Deputy, Admiral de Apodaca. 


‘Treaty of Peace, Friendship, and Alli- 
ance, between his Britannic Majesty 
and his Catholic Majesty Ferdinand 
Vif. Signed at London the 14th Feb- 
ruary 1809. 


Article 1.—There shall be between his 
Majesty the King of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
his Catholic Majesty Ferdinand VII. 
King of Spain and of the Indies, and 
hetween all their kingdoms, states, do- 
minions, and subjects, a Christian, sta- 
ble, and inviolate peace, and a perpetual 
and sincere amity, and a strict alliance 
during the war against France, 

Art. Il.—To obviate all complaints 
and dispytes which might arise on the 
subject of prizes, captured posterior to 
the declaration issued by his Britannic 
Majesty on the 4th of July last year, it 
has been mutually agreed, that the ves- 
sels and property taken posterior to the 
date of the said declaration, in any seas 
or ports of the world, without any ex- 
ception, and without any regard either 
to time or place, shall be restured by 
both parties, 

Britannic Majesty en- 
fages to continue to assist, to the ut- 
Inost of his power, the Spanish nation, 
Mn their struggle against the tyranny 
and usurpation of France; and promt- 
Ses not to acknowledge any other King 
of Spain, and of the Indies thereunto ap- 
pertaining, than his’ Catholic Mujesty 
Ferdinand VII. his heirs, or such !aw- 
ful successor as the Spanish nation shall 
acknowledge ; and the Spanish Govern- 
Ment, in the name, and on the behalf of 
his Catholic Majesty Ferdinand VII. 
engages never in any case to cede to 

rance any part of the territories or pos- 
sessions of the Spanish monarchy, in any 
part of the world. 

Art. 1V.—The high contracting par- 
tes agree to make common cause a- 
Rainst France, and not to make peace 
With that power, except by common 
consent, 

Article I. (separate.)—The Spanish 

Overnment engages to take the most 
edectual measures for the preventing of 
the Spanish squadrons in all the ports of 


Spain, as well as that of the French 
squadron taken in the month of June, 
and now in the harbour of Cadiz, from 
falling into the power of France ; for 
which purpose, his Britannic Majesty 
engages to co-operate by all the means 
in his power. 

Il. (separate.)—A treaty shall 
forthwith be negoctated, stipulating the 
amount and description of succours to 
be afforded by his Britannic Majesty, a- 
greeably to the third article of the pre-~ 
sent treaty. 

Additional Article —The present cir- 
cumstances not admitting of a regular 
negociation of a treaty of commerce be- 
tween the two countries, with all the 
care and consideration due to so impor- 
tant a subject, the high contracting par- 
ties mutually engage to proceed to such 
negociation as soon as it shall be prac- 
ticable so to do; affording, in the mean 
time, mutual facilities to the commerce 
of the subjects of each other, by tem- 
porary regulations, founded on princi- 
ples of reciprocal utility. 

Done at London, this 21st day of 

March 1809. 
GrorGE CANNING. 
J. R. Apopaca. 

This treaty will be afterwards follow~- 
ed by commercial regulations between 
the two nations. Our Government have 
resolved to act according to the spirit 
of this treaty, and to send the most ef- 
fectual assistance to every part of Spain 
where there is a prospect of acting with 
success. 

The French papers contain a long ac- 
count of Joseph Bonaparte’s entry into 
Madrid, which took place on the 22d 
of January. It might serve to amuse 
our readers, but the great abundance of 
other matter puts it out of our power to 
insert it. “wo days after his entry in- 
to Madrid, he issued the following let~ 
ter :— 

“In returning to this capital, our first 
care, as well as first duty, has been to 
prostrate ourselves at the feet of that 
God who disposes of crowns. We have 


offered him the homage of our existence | 


for the felicity of the brave nation which 
he has intrusted to our care. It is with 


this end only, in conformity with our 


dearest thoughts, that we have addres- 

sed to him our humble prayers. 
“* What is an individual in the im- 
mens* population of the earth? What 
is 
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doned their dwellings at our approach, 
drove away their carts, oxen, and every 
thing that could be of the smaliest aid 
to the army. ‘The consequence has 
been, that our sick have been lett be- 
hind; and when our horses or mules 
failed, which, on such marches, and thro’ 
such a country, was the case to a great 
extent, baggage, ammunition, stores, 
&c. and even money, were necessarily 
destroyed or abandoned. 

“Tam sorry to say that the army, 
whose conduct I had such reasun to ex 
tal on its maich through Portugal, and 
on its arrival in Spain, has totalivy chan- 
ged its character since it began to re- 
treat. I can say nothing in its favour, 
but that, when there was a prospect ot 
ighting the enemy, the men were then 
orderly, and seeined pleased and deter- 
mined to do their duty. In front of 
Villa Franca, the French came up with 
the reserve, with which I was covering 
the retreat of the army ; they attacked 
it at Calcabelos. retired, covered by 
the osth regiment, and marched that 
night to Heresias, and from thence to 
Nogales and Lugo, where I had order- 
ec the different divisions which preced- 
edto halt and collect. At Lugo, the 
krench again came up with us. They 
attacked our advanced posts on the 6th 
and 7th, and were repuised in both at- 
tempts, with little loss on our side. I 
beard from the prisoners taken that three 
divisions of the French army were come 
up, commanded by Marshal Soult; [ 
therefore expected to be attacked on the 
morning of the 8th. It was my wish 
to come to that issue; I had perfect 
confidence in the valour of the troops, 
and it was only by crippling the enemy 
that we could hope either to retreat or 
to embark unmolested. I made every 
preparation to receive the attack, and 
drew out the army inthe morning to of- 
ter battle. This was mot Marshal 
Sou't’s object. He either did not think 
himself suthciently strong, or he wished 
to play a surer game, by attacking us 
on our march, or curing our embarka- 
tion. ‘Phe country was intersected, 
and his position too strong for me to 
attack with aninferiortforce. The want 
of provisions would net enable me to 
waitlonger. Imarched that night ; and 
yn two forced marches, advancirg for six 
or eight hours in the rain, I reached Be. 
tanzes en the roth inst. 
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* At Lugo I was sensible of the im. 
possibility of reaching Vigo, which was 
at too great a distance, and offered no 
advantages to embark in the face of an 
enemy. My intention was then to have 
retreated to the peninsula ot Betanzos, 
where I hoped to find a position to co- 
ver the embarkation of the army in Ares 
or Redes Bays ; but having sent an offi- 
cer to reconnoitre it, by his report I was 
determined to prefer this place. I gave 
notice to the Admiral of my intention, 
and begged that the transports might be 
brought to Corunna; had I found them 
here on my arrival on the arith, the em- 
barkation would easily have been eiiect- 
ed, tor I had gained several marches on 
the French. ‘hey have now come up 
with us; the transports are not arrived ; 
my position in front of this place is a 
very bad one ; and this piace, if am for. 
ced to retire into it, is commanded witi- 
in musket shot, and the harbour will be 
so commanded by cannon on the coast, 
that no ship will be able tolieinit. In 
short, my Lord, General Stewart will in- 
form you how critical our situation is. 
It has been recommended to me to make 
a proposal to the enemy, to induce him 
to allow us to embark quietly, in which 
case he gets us out of the country soon, 
and this place, with its stores, &c. com- 
plete ; that, otherwise, we have the 
power to make a long defence, which 
must cause the destruction of the town. 
I am averse to make any such proposal, 
and am exceedingly doubtful! if it would 
be attended with any good eflect; but, 
whatever I resolve on this head, I hope 
your Lordship wall rest assured, that I 
shall accept of no terms that are in the 
least dishonourable to the army or to 
the country. IfI succeed in embarking 
the army, I shail send it to England ; it 
is quite unfit for further service until it 
has been refitted, which can be best done 
there.” 

The French papers have published a 
long detail of the particulars of the siege 
and capture of Saragossa, which at length 
fell on the 21stof February, after a most 
dreactul cernage on both sides.—The 
Spanish olfcers taken prisoners have 
beea sent into France, among whom we 
regret to tind the gallant Pallafox.— 
article, which is interesting,we are 
under the necessity of postponing til 
next month. 
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In the mean time, the following trea- 
ty has been concluded between Great 
Britain and Spain, and signed at Lon. 
don on the part of the latter by the 
Spaaish Deputy, Admiral de Apodaca. 


Treaty of Peace, Friendship, and Alli- 
ance, between his Britannic Majesty 
and his Catholic Majesty Ferdinand 
Vif. Signed at London the 14th Feb- 
ruary 1809. 


Article 1.—There shall be between his 
Majesty the King of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
his Catholic Majesty Ferdinand VII. 
King of Spain and of the Indies, and 
between all their kingdoms, states, do- 
minions, and subjects, a Christian, sta- 
ble, and inviolate peace, and a perpetual 
and sincere amity, and a strict alliance 
during the war against France. 

Art. Il.—To obviate all complaints 
and dispytes which might arise on the 
subject of prizes, captured posterior to 
the declaration issued by his Britannic 
Majesty on the 4th of July last year, it 
has been mutually agreed, that the ves- 
sels and property taken posterior to the 
date of the said declaration, in any seas 
or ports of the world, without any ex- 
ception, and without any regard either 
to time or place, shall be restored by 
both parties, 

Art, Britannic Majesty en- 
fages to continue to assist, to the ut- 
most of his power, the Spanish nation, 
In their struggie against the tyranny 
and usurpation of France; and promt- 
ses not to acknowledge any other King 
of Spain, and of the Indies thereunto ap- 
pertaining, than his’ Catholic Mujesty 
Ferdinand VII. his heirs, or such law- 
ful successor as the Spanish nation shal! 
acknowledge ; and the Spanish Govern- 
Ment, in the name, and on the behalf of 
his Catholic Majesty Ferdinand VIL. 
engages never in any case to cede to 

fance any part of the territories or pos- 
sessions of the Spanish monarchy, in any 
part of the world, 

1V.—The high contracting par- 
tes agree to make common cause a- 
Rainst France, and not to make peace 
with that power, except by common 
consent, 

Article I, (separate.)—The Spanish 

engages to take the most 
ae Measures for the preventing of 
the Spanish squadrons in allthe ports of 
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Spain, as well as that of the French 
squadron taken in the month of June, 
and now in the harbour of Cadiz, trom 
falling into the power of France 5 for 
which purpose, his Britannic Majesty 
engages to co-operate by all the means 
in his power. 

At. Il. (separate.)—A treaty shall 
forthwith be negociated, stipulating the 
amount and description of succours to 
be afforded by his Britannic Majesty, a- 
greeably to the third article of the pre-~ 
sent treaty. 

Additional Article —The present cir- 
cumstances not admitting of a regular 
negociation of a treaty of commerce be- 
tween the two countries, with all the 
care and consideration due to so impor- 
tant a subject, the high contracting par- 
ties mutually engage to proceed to such 
n¢egociation as soon as it shall be prac- 
ticable so to do; affording, in the mean 
time, mutual facilities to the commerce 
of the subjects of each other, by terfi- 
porary regulations, founded on princi- 
ples of reciprocal utility. 

Done at London, this 21st day of 

March 1809. 
GEorRGE CANNING. 
J]. R. pe Apopaca. 

This treaty will be afterwards follow- 
ed by commercial regulations between 
the two nations. Our Government have 
resolved to act according to the spirit 
of this treaty, and to send the most ef- 
fectual assistance to every part of Spain 
where there is a prospect of acting with 
success. 

The French papers contain a long ac- 
count of Joseph Bonaparte’s entry into 
Madrid, which took place on the 22d 
of January. It might serve to amuse 


our readers, but the great abundance of 


other matter puts it out of our power to 
insert it. “wo days after his entry in- 
to Madrid, he issued the following let- 
ter:— 

“* In returning to this capital, our first 
care, as well as first duty, has been to 
prostrate ourselves at the feet of that 
God who disposes of crowns. We have 


offered him the homage of our existence 


for the felicity of the brave nation which 
he has intrusted to our care. It is with 
this end only, in conformity with our 
dearest thoughts, that we have addres- 

sed to him our humble prayers. 
“« What is an individual in the im- 
miens* population of the earth? What 
is 
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is he in the eyes of the Eternai, who a 
lone penetrates the intentions of men, 
and according to them determines their 
clevation? Who siacerely wishes the 
welfare of his fellow, serves God ; and 
his Omnipotent goodness protects him. 

* We cesire that, in contormity with 
these dispositions, you direct the pray- 
ers of the faithrul, whom Providence 
has intrusted to you. Let us all ask of 
God, that be design to let tall upon us 
his spirit of peace and wisdom ; let us 
abjure every passion, that we may be 
occupied alone by such sentiments as 
ought to animate us, and which the ge- 
nero! interests of this monarchy inspire ; 
Jet the exercise of religion, tranquillity 
and happiness, succeed to the discords 
to which we have been a prey; let us 
return thanks to God for the success 
which he has been pleased to grant to 
the arms of our august brother and 
powerfulal:y the Emperorofthe French, 
who has had no other end in support. 


— ing our rights by his power, than to pro- 


cure to Spain a long peace founded on 
her independence, The French army 
will evacuate the Spanish provinces as 
tranquillity shall be spread, and as they 
shall unite around our throne. 

* Our will 1s, that you order each of 
the curates of your diecese to sing aso- 
lemn Te Denm the first Sunday after the 
Teceipt of this letter. 

*“ Given at our Palace of Madrid, 
the 2agth of Jan. 1809. 
rag Kine. 
Minister Secretary of State to his 

Majesty, 

Mariano Lovis D'Urqriyo.” 


ComMorton at Capiz. 

Another popular disturbance has 
been excited at Cadiz, the consequen- 
ces ot which have proved serious. The 
Cause, so faras we can learn, appears to 
be the following :—A number of the 
prisoners of Dupont’s army, who were 
confined on board the hulks in the har- 
bour, and whe were all either Germans, 
Swass, or Poles, had offered to enlist in 
the Spanish army. The Marquis de 
Villei, who had been appointed Super. 
Intendant of Cadiz bv the Supreme Jun- 
ta of Seville, on the detection of Moria, 
commustcated the proposal of the pri. 
soners to the Junta, who sent him or- 
ders to liberate soo Of the prisoners, and 
eorporate with the garrison of 


Cadiz. About the of February, 
sco of the above description were ac- 
cordingly brought ashore ; but the peo. 
ple suspecting from their appearance 
that the major part of them were French, 
became incensed against them, ana in. 
sisted that they shoula be immediately 
remanded to their place of confinement, 
The Marquis urged the necessity of his 
obeying the orders of the Junta. The 
Governor of Cadiz (Jones,) in order to 
appease the people, remonstrated with 
the Superintendant against the erpe- 
diency of the measure, while opp sed 
by the inhabitants. But the Marquis 
persisted. ‘The popular fury increased, 
aud the Marquis was forcibiy seized, 
with all his papers, and closely confined 
in the Convent of the Capuchins. Ge- 
neral Carafia was als» seized, and along 
with several others sent to confinement. 
Some suspicions having been excitec ot 
the lovalty of some ot the Magistrates, 
(whether justly or not we cannot say,) 
the house of one of them, Don Juan de 
Hereda, was broken into, when he was 
brought out, and cruelty murdered by 
the infuriated mob in the public street, 
On inspecting the Marquis’s papers, it 
was not discovered that he entertained 
any design hostile to the interests of the 
people, but they had nevertheless de- 
termined that he should not be restored 
to power. ‘Lhe soo prisoners were re- 
turned to the hulks by order ef the Go- 
vernor, and the disturbances immedi- 
ately subsided. We have not learnt the 
determination of the Junta on this un- 
fortunate business. General Macken 
zie, who was on board Admiral Purvis’s 
fleet in the outer harbour, with a body 
of British troops, had behaved with much 
propriety on the occasion, for which he 
received the praises of the Spaiish peo- 
ple. In reply to an invitation given 
to him for landing and opposing his 
force against the insurgents, he said, 
“ That he was at the head of a body of 
British troops at Cadiz, ordered there 
by his Government to co-operate with 
the Spaniards anv where against the 
common enemy, and he should not, of 
course, be justified in an interference 1m 
any commotions among the Spaniards, 
however he might lament the causes 
which led to those commations.” He 
also declined giving his assistance 10 
their councils, which he also considered 
an interference. 
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SWEDEN. 
REVOLUTION IN THE GOVERNMENT. 


A most extraordinary and unexpect- 
ed revolution has suddealy taken place 
in the Government ot this kingdom, the 
cnet object of which is said to be the 
restoration of p-ace, ‘The King has 
been arrested aud imprisoned, and his 
uncle, the Duke of Sudermania, who had 
been Regent during his minority, has as- 
sumed the reins of Government. ‘This 
jmportant intelligence has been com- 
municated to the British Ministry by 
Admira! Sir Richard Keates, who com. 
mands a British squadron stationed off 
Gottenbuigh, he details of this in- 
teresting event are not as vet quite sa- 
tistactory or expucit. But the following 
appears the most probabie account we 
have met with :— 

‘The disasters occasioned by tbe war 
with Russia had produced universal dis- 
tress among the people, which was aug. 
mented by the severity of the winter, aud 
ihe great scarcity of provisions. ‘The 
army too became discontented on ac- 
count of their pay being long in arrear, 
and being almost destitute of clothing, 
provisions, &c, ‘This spirit of discon- 
tent broke Out into open insurrection a- 
mong the troops on the frontiers of Nor- 
Way ; and their Colonel Adlersparre, in- 
stead of repressing, encouraged and head- 
ed the insurvents. On the night of the 
6h of March he entered Carlstadt, with 
« part of his army, and demanded of the 
Lurgomaster quarters for his troops, 
Which was refused 5 in consequence of 
which he mace application, in the most 
presumptuous menner, to Count Rosen, 
the Governor, stating, that if his request 
Was not granted, the troops he come. 
manded snould entorce ut, and take 
(uarters wherever they could them, 
Count Rosen still persisting in the re- 
tusal, he was ordered under arrest, as 
Was the Burgomaster, and the troops 
forcibly obtamed what their leader had 
demanded. Colonel Adlersparre, at the 
head of two thousand regular troops, 
and about the same number of peasant- 
ry, then set out on their march to Sicck- 
holm, to demand of the King to call a 
Giet of the States, as well as to obtain 
Payment of the troops under his com. 
inand, 

_ On the gth of March, the King being 
Milormed of the insurrection, and of the 


advance of the insurgents under Col. 
Adlersparre, dispatched a courier to the 
western army, with orders to remove 
Baron. Cederstrom from the command 
in chief, and Adlersparre from his com- 
mand under that officer. ‘Chis courier 
was, however, prevented from proceed- 
ing hy Major Gen, Adlercreutz, and the 
King was told that all was quict. His 
Majesty, ina day or two alter, disco- 
vered that this report was fallacious, and 
determined immediately to proceed a- 
gainst the insurgents in petson at the 
head of his guards. On the 13th, inthe 
morning, his Majesty left his apartments 
to go down to the parade in front of the 
Palace, with the intention of announcing 
his determination to the guards, and cal- 
ling upon them to follow him, Bue 
while he was descending the great stair. 
case towards the parade, Major-Gene- 
rai Adlercreutz, Col. Milan, Col. Jager- 
horn, and some others, advanced to meet 
him, as if through compliment, and hav- 
iag surrounded him closely, Gen. Adler- 
creutz addressed him, and said, that alk 
possible means having been tried in vain 
to induce, him to adopt counsels consis- 
tent with the exigencies of the times, it 
became necessary to have recourse to 
restraint. ‘The Kin®, surprised, but not 
deprived of his usual courage, said cool- 
ly, What do you mean? Am L arrest- 
ed? All around him answered, Yes.— 
The King upon this drew his sword, 
and attempted to run Adlercreutz thio’ 
the body, while the others rushed in on 
every side, and overpowered and dis- 
armed him. In effecting this, however, 
the foremost, Count Snoilsky, received 
a wound in his hand from his Majesty’s 
sword. The King, though overwhelm- 
ed by force, still preserved tne firmness 
of his character unaitered, declaring that 
it was in vain to attempt to control him 
by violence, and that his sentiments and 
principles would ever remain the same. 
In the night his Majesty was conveyed 
to the castle of Drottingholm, when his 
Majesty wrote on the next day (14th) 
to his 

On the 13th of March, the Duke Re- 
gent issued the following 


PROCLAMATION 
BY THE DUKE OF SUDERMANIA. 
We, Charles, by the grace ot God, 
Hereditary Prince of Sweden, the Guths, 
Vandals, &c. Dyke of Sudermania, 
(rrand 
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Grand Admiral, &e. do declare, that, 
under existing circumstances, his Majes- 
ty 1s incapable to act, or of conducting 
the important affairs of the nation: We 
have therefore (being the nearest aud 
only branch of the family of age,) been 
induced, for the time being, as admints- 
trator of the kingdom, to take the reins 
of government ito our hinds, which, 
with the help of the Almighty, we will 
conduct, so that the mutton may regain 
peace vot) at home and abroad, and that 
trade and commerce may revive from 
their languishing state. Our inviolable 
intention is, to consuit with the States 
on the means to be taken to render the 
future time happy tothe people of Swe- 
den. We inviie and command, there- 
iore, all the inhabitants ot our nation, 
our forces by sea and land, and also the 
civil officers of all degrees to obey us, 
#s our real mtention and their own wel- 
tare demand, We recommend you all 
to the protection of God Almigity. 

Done at Stockholm Palace, the 13th 

March i809. 
(Signed) 
C. La@ererinc. 

On the 14th of March, the Duke of 
Sudermania published another p:oclama- 
tion, summoning t!e Diet to meet at 
Stockholm on the May 

* We Charles, by the grace of God, 
&c, assure you, hstates of the Realm, 
Counts, Barons, Aftchbishops, Bishops, 
Nobles, Clergy, Burghers of Cities, and 
Commonalty, of our particular favour, 
gracious imtentions, and Kind affection, 
under the protection of almighty God. 

** Since we, according to our gracious 
proclamation of the r3th instant, have 
found ourselves called upon to take the 
r.ins of Government as Regent, im or- 
der to save our beloved native country 
trom unavoidable destruction, we have 
considered tt of the highest importance 
to deliberate with the states of the realm 
Upon the means which mav precure and 
confirm the future happiness of the Swe- 
dish nation, We wish, therefore, and 
command that all the States ot the realin 
may assemble in the capital of the king- 
com before the ist of May next, and 
that not only the Nobility may reeu- 
late their conduct hy the laws tor 
the House of Nobles, given the 6th of 
June 1626, by the King Gustavus A- 
dolphus, of glorious memory, &c. and 
revived and conirmed by King Gusta. 


vus IIT. on the oth of November 1955, 
but that the other States, which, as u. 
sual send Deputies, may observe the 
followiog order :—From the Clercy are 
expected to appear the ArchLishop, 
every Eishop from his diocese, the first 
Pastor in Stockholm, together with so 
many from each diocese as usual, and o: 
the other States as Many as usual, ol 
provided with necessary letters of depu- 
tation, in order that we may be able to 
begin the Diet, and, after its being for- 
tunately finished, give you permission 
to return every one to his province. 
Which every one must respectively ob. 
serve, and we are, &c.—Given at the 
King’s palace at Stockholm, March 14, 
1So9.” 

On the 1sth of March the Duke of 
Sudermania published a vindication 
his conduct, and an account of the mea- 
sures which led to the arrest of the King. 
‘Phe paper is interesting, but too long 
for our insertion, It begins by the part 
which Sweden took in the coalition a- 
gainst France in 1805, which was follow. 
ed first by the loss of their commerce 
with most of Europe, and afterwards by 
that of all the Swedish dominions in 
Germany. The King cf Sweden wis 
invited tu accede to the peace of ‘Tilsit, 
but refused ; the consequence of which 
was a war with Russia and Denmatk, 
the loss of Finland, amounting to one- 
third of Sweden, in point of population 
and value. Commerce was destroyed, 
and the people burthened with taxes to 
an extent which they could not bear. In 
this state of things, the army of the north 
resolved to march to Stockholm to ob- 
tain redress of their grievances ; the o- 
ther armies had formed the same ves«lu- 
tion, The King, on hearing of this, 
had resolved to withdraw to the sout! 
to raise a Counter army, and oppose the 
insurgents, and nothing could persuade 
him to alter this resolution, No other 
means remained to prevent a civil war 
from being added to all the other evils 
with which Sweden was scourged, but 
to do as he had done. He had beener 
treated by all the officers, civil and milt- 
tarv, to take upon timself the govern 
ment of the State, and, old as he was, be 
thought it his duty to do so, as the on- 
ly means even of preserving the safety 
of his Majesty's person; and he confides 
that this step will be viewed in its pro- 
per light by every honest Swede, Such 
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ys the substance of the Duke of Suder- 
mania’s vindication of his conduct ; and 
we confess that, to us at least, it appears 
in some Measure satisfactory. We are 
disposed tu allow the King of Sweden 
the greatest praise for the maniiness of 
his conduct, and the goodness of his 
principles. ‘Phe conduct of his brother 

in-law, the Emperor of Ruosia, was al- 
together indefensible. He attacked him 
without provocation, contrary to the 
most solemn treaties, after having con- 
tributed to bring him into the situation 
of anenemy ot France. But to expect 
that a country like Sweden could effec 

tually resist the united attack of all 
Europe, was vain and delusive. Swe- 
den as it stood was unable to catrv on 
the war. Complete subjugation must 
hive been the consequence ot persisting. 
We do not sce theretore, since the King 
absolutely retused to listen to peace, 
how the country could have been sa 

ved, except by a revolution similar to 
what has happened, 

With respect to the continuance of the 
allance between Sweden and Britain, 
notaing is yet known, but tne Duke of 
Sude:mania bas declared that he wishes 
to remain on friendly terms with Great 
Briain, Lhe Swedish Ambassador in 
London has got new instructions, aad has 
been continued in his situation by the 
new Government. [hat the Swedes 
would wish to continue their connexion 
with this country, canot be doubted ; 
but as their object is peace with their 
prese.t enemies, and as it isa rule with 
Bonaparte to stipulate that his allies 
shell have no correspondence with Bri- 
tan, It is easy to foresee that Sweden 
Will be ultimately forced into the coalition 
againstus, Meanwhile Ministry, it is 
said. have resolved to keep the Baltic 
Open, and a large fleet is to be sent im- 
Mediately to that sea. 

One instance of disapprobation of the 
revolution in Sweden has come to our 
Knowledge, in Dalecariia, anciently so 
famous for the heroic patriotism of tts 
inhabitants, Baron Norden, the Gover- 
hor, summoned the provincial chiefs, 
Who formally protested against the de- 
Position of Gustavus, 

Che latest dispatches from Sweden 
State, that the King has been removed to 
4 greater distance from Stockholm. His 
Queen has not been permitted to see 


‘m5; but he has had an interview with 
April 


his mother. An armistice has been con- 
cluded with Russia and Denmark, and 
messengers have been sent to Paris to 
trea’ about a peace. 


PRUSSIA, 


The Royal Family of Prussia have 
paid a visit to the Emperor Alexander 
at Petersburgh ;—but whether it has 
any political measure for its object, has 
not transpired. Onthe 27th of Decem~ 
ber the King, Queen, with the Princes 
William and Augustus, set out from 
Konigsberg, and arrived at Petersburgh 
in perfect health on the 6th of January, 
‘The following is the account of their 
reception in Petersburgh :-— 

On the arrival of the King and Queen 
of Prussia at the castle of Strelme, 
where they passed the night, they were 
met by the Grind Duke Constantine, 
and the Count ‘Tolstoy, to comphiment 
them in the name of his Majesty. They 
were scarcely seated at table, when 
they were surprised most agreeably by 
his unexpected arrival. ‘The Monarch 
spent the evening with his illustrious vir 
sitors, and did not return till late to St 
Petersburgh. The solemn entry into 
the capital took place next day. 

The King was remarkably gay. He 
wore a uniform lined with sables, which 
the Emperor had given him. ‘The 
Queen had a white satin pelisse lined 
with sables. The Grand Duke Con- 
stantine, on horseback, with his sword 
in his hand, rode on the left side of the 
Queen’s carriage, and immediately be- 
hind this carriage marched a squadron 
ot chevaliers gardes ; then fullowed three 
carriage belonging to the Court, drawn 
by eight horses, and afterwards the new 
carriages built hese tor the Queen, and 
drawn by eight bleck horses. Forty 
thousand persons paraded in the sticets, 

The two Empresses came to meet 
their Majesties at the gate of the last 


-antichamber of the castle ; and these au- 


gust Personages, preceded by 64 Cham- 
berlains ane Gentlemen in waiting, re- 
paired to the apartments of the Dowager 
Empress, to whom the King of Prussia 


gave bis hand. The Queen was led by © 


the Emperor and Empress. Ina most 
elegant apartment, hung with rose-co- 
loured silk, the Ree found a superb 
golden toilette, and in a basket ado: red 
with flowers, six "Turkish shawls, 
‘Their 
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Their Majesties left Petersburgh on 
the 31st January. His Imperal Rus- 
sian Majesty attended them to the con- 
fines of the district of Petersburgh, and 
they were saluted by 101 guns, Du- 
ring their stay in Petersburgh, they re- 
ceived numerous proofs of the fnend- 
ship ot the Imperial tamily ; and also, 
according to report, a million of ducats, 


on account of an old debt due from 


Russia to Prussia, Among the fetes gi- 
ven in honour of their Majesties, that at 
the French Ambassador's hotel was by 
tur the most splendid. ‘Their Majesties 


arnved in Memel oa the 8th February 
in the evening. 


HOLLAND. 


The Ducch ports have been opened 
by a ficoh decree for the exportation ot 
hamerous articles, and the importation 
of many others. “The following is a list 
of goods which, from the ist of April 
1$99, are permitted to be exported and 
imported to and from allied or neutral 
States in Dutch vessels, or those of al- 
lied or neutral powers, to and from the 
harbours of Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
Dort, Groningen, Embden, Harlingen, 
Veere, Zienkee, Delizy!, and Brouwers- 
haven 

Erports.—Books, beans, butter, bran- 
dy, bricks, cambrics, cheese, copper ma- 
nutactured, clocks, clover and garden 
seeds, eels, flower-roots, fruits, Geneva, 
gauzes, glue, hoops, hides dried, iron 
manutactured, leather, linen, lintseed, 

iadders, mill-stones, oak-bark ground, 
oats, oils of seed, pottery, powder blue, 
peas, paper, perfumery, plants, pipes, 
plaving cards, quills, rushes, silk manu. 
factured, sacch, saturni, starch, tiles, 
thread and thread tape, tobacco, tarras, 
turl, vinegar, watches, white lead, wine, 
wood manufactured, 

Imports.—Ashes (pot), candles, cop- 
per, corn, fish-oal, isingiass, hare-skins, 
hemp and hemp seed, hides (rough), 
iron, leather (manufaciured), lead, lint. 
Mercury, mats, pitch, Russia skins, 
yape-seed. stock-fish, soda, tar, tallow, 
tobaccu, timbes, wax, wool, and wine, 

‘The motives which have induced Bo- 
naparte to permit this relaxation of his 
political system, it is diticult to conjec- 
ture. Has he found it impossible to 
Fajse the necessary supplies of money, 
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while his subjects and dependents a; 
labouring under so many aatiecommer. 
cial impediments? It cannot be sup- 
posed that humanity is his motive.— 
Perhaps also he may wish to conciliate 
the Americans, as most of the articles 
to be imported into Holland are those 
which they can furnish. Our Govern. 
ment, it is said, purpose to obstruct this 
extension of commerce, because British 
manufactures are still excluded from the 
Contiwent, They mean to withdraw 
the licences to the Continent, which 
have been hitherto granted liberal'y. 

That Bonaparte is rather inclined to 
conciliate the Americans, we concluce 
from the following decree which he has 
recentiy promulgated : 

1. The American ships detained in 
the ports of the empire, in consequence 
only of the embargo, may set sail to re- 
turn directly to the United States, but 
this favour is not to extend to vessels 
seized in consequence of irregular pa- 
pers or other causes. 2. The ships from 
which the embargo is taken shall be 
put at the disposal of General Arm. 
strong, Minister Plenipotentiary trom 
the United States, to secure the direct 
return of those vessels to that countiv. 
Their departure shall not take place tii 
they have given security, and received 
certificates from our consuls, vice-con- 
suls, or agents of commerce in France 
or America, that the said cargoes con- 
tain only territorial or manufactured 
productions of our empire, and there 1s 
nothing in them produced by the collo- 
nies or commerce of England.—s. Our 
Ministers of Foreign Relations are char- 
ged each, in as much as concerns hun, 
with the execution of this decree. 

Another decree of the same date con- 
tains in substance, that the confiscated 
American vessels, whose sale will take 
piace on the part of the empire, may be 
bought on foreign account, On pay)n:, 
a duty of 15 francs per ton. 


WEST INDIES. 
Capture oF Martinique. 


We announced in our last Magazine 
(p. 218) the ; reparations making by the 
British General for an attack on this 
island, and we have now the satisfaction 
to find that this valuable colony is once 
more under the sovereignty of the “4 
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tish Government. General Beckwith, 
the Commander in Chief, has transmit. 
ted the following account of this expedi- 
tion 

On the 28th of January, the army 
sailed in two divisions from Carlisle 
Bay, Barbadoes. The first division, 
neat yoco men, under Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
George Prevost, landed on the 3oth at 
Bay Robert, on the windward coast, 
without. opposition. And the second 
division of 3000 men under Major-Gen, 
Maitland, landed at Point Solomon, also 
without opposition. The following 1s 
the report of the success of the several 
divisions. 

Martinique, Heights of Surirey, 
Feb, 2. 1899. 

Sir—In conformity with your ordets, 
] disembarked on the 3oth ult. with the 
Fuzileer brigade of the first division of 
the army, at Malgre Tout, in the Bay 
Robert, at four o’clock p. M. and pro- 
ceeded from thence to De Manceaux’s 
estate, where I arrived late, in conse- 
quence of the difficulties of the coun. 
try. 

Before the dawn of next day, T reach- 
ed Papin’s, and proceeded with the ad- 
vance, composed of the Royal Fuzileers, 
and the Grenadiers of the rst West In- 
diaregiment. ‘The enemy retiring be- 
fore me, I reached the heights of De 
Borke’s estate towards evening, where 
1 was joined at day-light, on the 1st 
inst. by Brig.-Gen. Houghton, with the 
23d, and the light infantry battalion, 
under Major Campbell of the Royal 
West India Rangers. I Jost no time af- 
ter this junction, and pushed forwards 
the Hon, Lieut.-Col. Pakenham, with 
the Royal Fuzileers, to possess himself 
of Morne Bruno. This movement I 
Supported by the light infantry batta- 
lion, under Brig..Gen, Houghton, who 
was ordered, after uniting the two corps, 
to proceed to force the heights of De- 
fourneaux, whilst I held the Royal 
Welsh Fuzileers in reserve to streng- 
then such points of attack as might re- 
quire it, 

As the greater part of this operation 
Was conducted by the Brigadier-Ge- 
with spirit, 1 shail beg leave to re- 
fer to his report. | have onlv to add, 
-_ On my coming on the heights of 
hl I had innumerable proofs of 

“Valour and judement of the Hon. 

leutenant,.Col, Pakenham, of the ex- 


cellence of the Fuzileer brigade, and of 
the spirited and judicious exertions of 
Lieut.-Col. Ellisand Majors Pearson and 
Otley, of the 23d, also of the bravery 
of Major Campbell and the light infan- 
try battalion, all of which have enabled 
me to retain this valuable position with- 
out artillery, within 300 yards of the 
enemy’s intrenched camp, covered with 
guns. I have tolament the loss of Capt. 
Taylor, acting Deputy Quarter-master- 
General, who was severely wounded 
whilst rendering etfectual service to his 
country. 

I cannot omit acknowledging, that to 
Lieutenant Hobbs, of the Royal Engi- 
neers, | am indebted for the rapidity of 
our movements, and ultimate success, 
from his acquaintance with the country, 
which enabled him to guide and direct 
our movements. I have the honour to 
be, &c. 

GerorcE Prevost, Lieut.-Gen. 
To Lieut..Gen, Beckwith, 


Heights of Surirey, Feb. 1. 18006 

Sir,—I moved from the Habitatiom. 
Bork at seven o’clock this morning, 
with the light battalion commanded by 
Major Campbell, and being joined on 
the heights of Bruno by the Honourable 
Lieut.-Col. Pakenham with the 7th re- 
giment, the rifle company of 23d regi- 
ment, and the grenadiers of the rst West 
India regiment, I proceeded towards the 
heights of Defourneaux. The column 
was scarcely in motion before a consi- 
derable body of the enemy’s regular for- 
ces, commanded by General of Brigade 
d’Houdelot, was discovered very advan- 
tageously posted on the declivity of 2 
hill, with the river Monsieur in their 
front, and one or two field-pieces on 
their left. Having reconnoitred their 
position, I determined to attack them, 
although the light artillery attached to 
the brigade could not be brought up. 
Col. Pakenham, with the rifle company 
and grenadiers of the 7th, and rifle com- 
pany of the 23d, was directed to turn 
the right, and Major Campbell, with 
the light battalion, the left of the ene- 
my’s position, whilst I proceeded ‘0 at- 
tack them in front, with the baticlion 
com panties of the 7th, and the grenadiers 
of the rst West India. ‘he result pro- 
ved in evety respect such as was to be 
expected from the bravery and discip- 
line of the troops which E had the ho- 
nevus 
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nour to command. ‘The enemy were 
driven back trom every position with 
considerable loss, and retired in the 
greatest disorder. 

Col, Pakenham having turned the 
right flank of the enemy, pushed tor- 
ward towards the hetyhts of Surirev, 
supported by the 23d under Lieut.-Col, 
and Major Pearson. ‘Lhe enemy 
had collected a considerable force, chiet- 
Jy drawn from Fort Bourbon, to dciend 
the approaches to the heights of Surirey, 
supported by a smell field train, and ta- 
voured by a very strong position, Not- 
withstanding such tornu:dable obstacles, 
Lieut, Col, Pakenham, seconded by 
the exertions of Licut.-Col, Eilis, Ma 
jors Pearson and Offley, and the deter- 
mined bravery of the whole detaci- 
ment, atter repeated attacks, at length, 
by a very spirited charge, compelled 
the enemy to take shelter under the co- 
ver of their redoubts, and established 
his positton on the heights. 

At this moment you resumed the 
command of the advance, and, 1n con. 
formity with your orders, 1 brought up 
the remainder of the Roval Fuzileers, 
and the light battalions, to the heights 
of Suiirey. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
Hovenron, Brig.-Gen, 
To Lieut,.-Gen, Sir Geo. Prevost Bart. Se, 


Return of Killed, Wounded, and Mis- 
sing, of the division under the com- 
mand of Licut.-General Sir George 
Prevost, Bart. in the action ofthe rst 
February 1809. 
7th or Royal Fuzileers, rst battalion, 

1 Captain, g rank and file, killed ; 2 ser- 

seants, 1 drummer, s6 rank and file, 

wounded; 4 rank and fle missing. 23d 
or Roval Welch Puzileers, ast battalion 

1 Serjeant, bg rank and file, killed; 2 

Setjeauts, 79 sank aud hic, wounded; 1 

serjeant, 5 rank and file, missing. De- 

tachment of the ist West India regt. x 

rank and file killed; 1 drummer, 13 

rank and file, wounded, 1 subaltern 

missing. Light Hattalion, as rank and 

hie captarny 2 subalterns, 1 

acrjeant, 2. oUgies, 30 rank and file, 

wounded; 3 rank and file missing. 
Total—: captain, serjeant, a5 rank 
and hie, lied captain, 2 subalierns, 

§ Seijcamts, 4 drummers, 2 bugles, 183 

rank and fie, wounded; 1 subaitern, 1 

atrjeant, and file, missing, 
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Gthcer kitied,—Captain Taylor, of the 
Royal kuzieers, acting Deputy Quar. 
termaster-Genersl, 

Offeers wounded—Captain Gicdstanes, 
of the 34 West India Ligh: Infantry; 
Lieutenant Johnson, of the gth ditto; 
Lieutenant Jackson, of the rile Com. 
pany Royal West India Kavgers. 

Oficer missing —Licutenant Gilmour, 
of the rst West India Regiment, taken 
prisoner. 

Return of Killed, Wounded, and Mis- 
sing, upon the Heights of Surirey, 2d 
February 1800. 
ythor Royal Fuzileers, rst battalion, 

serjeant, 20 rank and file, Killed 5 1 held 

officer, 2 Captains, serjeant, 1 urum- 
mer, s$ rank and file, wounded ; 3 rank 
and file missing. 8th, King’s Regiment, 
battalion, 1 field officer, 4 rank and 
file, kiled 5 13 rank and file wounded, 

23d, Roval Welch Fuaileers, rst batt. 1 

serjcant, 3 rank and file, 1 sub. 

alrern, staff, 19 rank and file, wound. 
ed 3 1 Serjeant missing Detachment rst 

West India Regiment, 1 rank and hie 

killed, Light Battalion, 1 captain, 1 ser- 

jeant, 14 rank and file, Killed; a held 
oflicer, 1 subaltern, 2 serjeants, 36 rank 
and tie wounded, 

‘Total—1 field officer, 1 captain, 3 
serjcants, 42 rank and flie, Killed; > 
ficid officers, 2 Captains, 2 subalterns, 1 
staft, 3 serjeants, 1 drummer, 126 rank 
and file, wounded, & serjeaut, 3 rank 
and file, missing. 

Offcers hilled—S8th Regiment, Majoz 
Maxwell. Captain Sinclair, 25th regi- 
ment, 

Officers wounded. 7th Regiment, Hon. 
Lieut.-Col. Pakenkam; Captains Rowe 
and Cholwick, 23d ditto, Lieut. Ros- 
kelly ; Surgeon Power. Light Batta- 
hon, Major Campbe!! ot tite Royal West 
India Rangets; Lieutenant Hopwood, 
of ditto. Staff, Capt. Coote, aid de- 
camp to Licut.-Gen. Sir George Pre- 
Vost, slightly. 

Gro. W. Ramsay, 
Brigadier and Adjutant-Generase 


Here follow two letters from Rear- 
Admiial Sir A. Cochrane, contaiming an 
uccount of the co operation oi the navy 
with the army, and the capture of 15 


battery at Point Solomon, and of Pigeon. 


Isiavd, with the destruction of the Am- 
phitrite frigate of 44 guns, and ail the 
shipping in Fort Royal Bay, and of the 
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Carnation at Marin, and a corvette at 
St Pierre’s. The report of Captain Bea. 
ver, of the Acasta, to whom was in- 
trusted the disembarkation of the troops, 
which was effected with the utmost ex- 
pedition, and in the most regular order, 
1s also given, Captain Beaver bestows 
great praise on all who were concerned 
with him in this arduous business, es- 
pecially Captains Cochrane of the Etha- 
jion, and Bradshaw of the Eurydice, and 
Capt. Withers, principal agent for trans- 

orts, ‘ 
: Head-quarters, Martinique, 

Feb, 15, 1809. 
My Lorp, 

I have the honour to submit for your 
Lordship’s information the details of 
our taking possession of St Pierre on the 
oth, the occupation of the French hos- 
pitais in the town of Fort Royal on the 
roth, and the surprise of a French pic- 
quet close to the Bouille Redoubt upon 
the night of the trth, In my general 
report of the action of the 2d, time did 
not admit of my expressing my regret 
at the loss of Capt. Sinclair, of the 25th 
light infantry, a very respectable officer, 
who fell at the head of his company in 
the course of duty, and Ensign Adam- 
son, of the 2d West India light infantry, 
was entitled to be included in the list 
cf the wounded.—I have, &e. 

G. Beckwiru, Com. Forces. 

Rt. Hon, Lord Castlereagh, 

[Here follows a letter from Major- 
Gea. Maitland to Lieut.-Gen. Beckwith, 
enclosing a report from Lieut. Col. Bar- 
ies, who commands the third brigade, 
containing the particulars of his taking 
possession of St Pierre, with the capitu- 
lation agreed on between him and the 
Commandant of the National Guards. 
the troops of the line are prisoners.— 
Che militiaand National Guards lay down 
their arms, and return to their occupa- 
ions ; fortifications surrendered as they 
how ate; public property onshore and 
aflust is also surrendered ; and the inha- 
bitaats 0 be protected by the Command- 
ersof his Britannic Majesty’s forces.] 

Head.quarters, Martinique, 


Feb, 28, 1809. 
My Logp, 


my letter of the 15th inst. had 
the honour to transmit to your Lord. 
shp the details of our operations to the 
(rh preceding ; from that period until 
the roth, we were incessantly emploved 


of 


in the construction of gun and mortar 
batteries, and in the landing cannon, 
mortars, and howitzers, with their am- 
munition and stores, in dragging them 
to the several points selected by the en- 
gineers, and in the completion of the 
works, and in mounting the ordnance. 
The exertions of Commodore Cock- 
burn, and other naval officers under his 
orders upon the right, and of Captains 
Barton and Nesham of the navy upon 
the left, in forwarding these services, 
were most conspicuous. The enemy 
during the interval fired upon our en- 
campments with shot and shells, but 
fortunately with little effect, and his 
picquets, when pressed, constantly fell 
back under the protection of his works, 

On the toth, at half past four in the 
afternoon, we opened from six points 
upon the enemy’s fortress, with 14 pie- 
ces of heavy cannon, and 28 mortars and 
howitzers, and the cannonade and bom- 
bardment continued with Iittle inter- 
mission until noon of the 23d, when the 
French General sent a trumpet with a 
letter to our advanced posts, near the 
Bouille Redoubt, in the front of attack. 
In this communication Gen. Villaret 
proposed, as the basis of negotiation, 
that the French troops should be sent to 
France, free from all restriction as to fu- 
ture service ; but this being inadmissi- 
ble, the bombardment recommenced at 
ten at night, and continued without in- 
termission until nine o’clock of the 24th, 
when three white flags were discovered 
flying in the fortress; in consequence, 
our fire from the batteries immediately 
ceased. 

It is with the most heartfelt satisfac- 
tion I have now the honour to report 
to your Lordship, for his Majesty’s in- 
formation, that, supported by the talents 
of the General Officers, and in particu- 
lar of Lieut.-Gen, Sir George Prevost 
and of Major-Gen. Maitland, the expe- 
rience and zeal of all the other officers, 
and the valour and unremitting labour 
of this army, strengthened by the inde- 
fatigable exertions of Rear-Admiral Sir 
Alexander Cochrane and the squadror, 
this campaign, notwithstanding inces- 
sant rains, has been brought to a olo- 
rious conclusion in the short space of 
27 days from our departure from Bazba- 
does. 

The'command of such an army will 
constitute the pride of my future life.—— 
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To these brave troops, conducted by 
Generals of experience, and not to me, 
their King and country owe the sove- 
reignty of this important colony ; and I 
trust that, by a comparison of the force 
which defended it, and the time in which 
it has fallen, the present reduction of 
Martinique will not be deemed eclips- 
ed by any former expedition. 

I have the honour to enclose the ar- 
ticles of capitulation, as originally pro- 
posed by the French Commissioners, in 
consequence of Gen, Villaret's applica- 
ticn to me for that purpose during the 
forenoon of the 24th, and acceded to by 
Lieut. Gen. Sir George Prevost, Major- 
Gen. Maitland, and Commodore Cock- 
burn, appointed by the Rear-Admiral 
and myself to meet them. This capitu- 
lation, which was mutually ratified the 
same night, will, I trust, be honoured 
with his Majesty’s approbation. I en- 
close also a return of the French garri- 
son, which it is supposed will be in a 
state to embark in the course of a few 
days; from which it will appear that I 
did not over-rate the, original mumbers 
of the enemy. 

By the next conveyance, I shall have 
the honour to submit to your Lordship’s 
consideration the various details which 
are now referred to in general terms, 
and to report the merits of the several 
corps; but the science of the officers of 
the Royal Artillery has been too conspi- 
cuous not to be particularly noticed, the 
interior of the enemy’s fortress being torn 
to pieces by sheils ; his works have also 
been much injured by shot from the 
gun.batteries, manned by the seamen 
under the direction of Commodore 
Cockburn and other naval officers. 

_ After the embarkation of the French 
troops, I shall have the honour to com- 
mand the eagles taken from the enemy 
to be laid at the King’s feet. 

Captain Preedy, of the goth regi- 
ment, one of my Aides-de-camp, has 
_ the honour to be the bearer of this dis- 
patch : he is an officer of service, and I 
beg ieave to recommend him to his Ma- 
Jesty’s favour, and to your Lordship’s 
protection.—I annex the following re- 
turns; ordnance,ammunition, and stores, 
taken from the 3 Provisions in 
the fortress, with the daily issues; and 
the King’s hospitals, : 
1 have the honour to be, &c, 


G, Com, Forces. 
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ARTICLES OF CAPITULATION, 


Fort Desaix shall be given up to the 
troops of his Britannic Majesty on the 
following conditions :— 


The garrison shall march out with al! 
the honours of war, but must ground 
their arms beyond the glacis. Officers 
shall keep their swords. ‘The forces of 
France shall be embarked in proper 
vessels as prisoners of war, they shail 
proceed to Quiberen Bay, under guard 
of some English ships of war. There 
an exchange shall take place between 
the two nations, rank for rank; but 
from the high esteem with which his 
Excellency the Captain General Villa. 
ret Joyeuse is held by all, it 1s admitted 
that himself and his Aides-de-Camp 
shall be sent to France free from any re- 
striction. 

The garrison shall be embarked, at 
the expense of his Britannic Majesty, by 
battalions and companies, and shail be 
victualled according to the English ra- 
tion. 

[The other articles of the capitula- 


tion do not differ from those agreed to 


in similar cases, All the individuals, of 
whatever nation they may be, who are 
inhabitants of the isle of Martiniqae, 
are not to be molested on account ot 
their political opinions ; and the persons 
and property of the inhabitants are to 
be respected.]} 

Done at the advanced posts, Feb. 24. 
1809. 

Men capable of being embarked.— 
Total, 2 General Officers, 12 Superior 
Officers, 141 Odficers, 1827 petty offi- 
cers or soldiers, 242 marines. 


Then follows a long and most minute 
list of artillery, ammunition, and stores 
in Fort Desaix. The cannon were 24 
serviceable, brass, from 24 to 4-pound- 
ere; 64 iron do. 10 brass mortars, 12 
iron do. 900 new muskess, 1730 bar- 
rels of powder, and large quantities of 
shot and musket cartidges, The 0 
ther forts were equally well provid- 
ed. 

Of the provisions in Fort Desaix, there 
were 1300 barrels flour, 2500 pounds 
bisquet, 300 tierces salt beef, 98 barrels 
salt pork, 12,600 pounds sugar, 10,000 
pounds coffee, 19,000 pints rum, 60° 
pints brandy, 2000 pints claret, 200° 
pints vinegar, 1600 pounds salt, $°o° 


Pounds sweet oil, pounds fish 
o” 
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650 cords wood fuel, 1000 pounds can- 
of sick and wounded in his 
Majesty’s Genera} Hospital at Marti- 
nique, between 1st and 27th February. 

'Total—Gun-shot wounds 3So, fevers 
372, fluxes 244, ulcers 9, casualties 6, 
debility 4.— Total 815. 

Discharged, cured of gun-shot wouads 
121, fevers 30, fluxes 112, ulcers 2, Ca- 
sualties 5.— Total 420. 


Sif 
Conquest oF CAYENNE. 
Admiralty-Office, April 15. 1859. 
Capt. Yeo, of the Confiance, has, with 
his letter, dated at Cayenne, the oth of 
February last, transmitted to the Hon. 
W. W. Pole, copies of his letters to Rear 
Admiral Sir S. Smith, detailing his pro- 
ceedings in the expedition against the 
above settlement. 
Having, in conjunction with the Por- 


tuguese land forces, under the command 
ied, of wounds 20, fevers ieut,-Col. Manuel Marques, taken 
possession, on the Sth December last, 


Remaiuing,.of gun-shot wounds 239, - 
fevers 86, fluxes 123, ulcers 7, casualty 
1, debility, 4.— Total 460. 

The recoveries from operations have 
been very successful ; the wounded men 
in general are doing well. 

leven officers have been admitted 
into the hospital of wounds, two of 
whom were mortally wounded, Major 
Maxwell, 8th regt. and Captain Taylor, 
acting Quartermaster-General, and one 
has been discharged, Major Campbell ; 
the others are doing well. 


of the distract of Oyapok ; and, om the 
15th of the same month, with the Con- 
fiance, and a Portuguese sloop and cut- 
ter, reduced that of Approaque,—Capt. 
Yeo, together with the Lieutenant-Co- 
lonel, proceeded to the attack of the 
town of Cayenne, with the Confiance, 
two Portuguese sloops, and some smal- i 
ler vessels having on board 550 Portu- | | 
guese troops. 
The following is Capt. Yeo’s letter ae fe 
on this subject. 


[The Extraordinary Gazette contains 
a letter from Admiral Cochrane, giving 
an account of the proceedings against, 
andthe surrender of Fort Bourbon.— 
The exertions of the seamen were very 
great indeed, in getting the heavy can- 


His Majesty's ship Confiance, Cayenne 
harbour, 15th Far. 1809. 

On the 4th inst. it was determined to 
make a descent on the east side of the 
Island of Cayenne. All the troops were 
embarked on board the small vessels, a- 


non up to Mount Surirey. The service 
was one of the utmost labour and diffi. 
culty, owing to the rains and the deep- 
ness of the roads ; but all those obstacles 
were overcome—for what obstacles can- 
not British seamen overcome? The Ad- 


mounting to 550, and eighty seamen and : a 
marines from the Confiance, and a par- eee 

ty of marines from the Voador and In- 
fanta brigs. On the morning of the 6th 
all dropt into the mouth ofthe river. In 
the eveuing I proceeded with ten Cae 


miral says, that never did greater una- 
nimity between the two services pre- 
vail than on the present occasion. ] 
Return of officers and seamen killed and 
wounded whilst serving om shore under 
the orders of Commodore Cockburn, 
at the reduction of Martinique. 
Names of officers wounded.—Ama- 
ranthe, Mr Thomas Wickiand, boat- 
swain; Mr Thompson, gunner, slight- 
ly.—Pompee, Mr James Scott, master’s 
mate, slightly ; Mr ‘Thomas Mills, mid- 
shipman, sligttly ; Mr John Edevearz, 
gunner, badly. 
Names of men killed—Pompee, Ro- 
Rundle, carpenter's crew ; Moses 
Butler, able; Pat. Mackay, landman.— 
aranthe, John Kerr, coxswain ; Wm. 
Roberts, boy. 


 G. Cocxsuarn, Commodore. 
Martinique, Feb, 27. 1809. 


noes and about 250 men, to gain posses 


sion of two batteries; the one, Fort 


Diamant, which commands the entrance 
of the river Mahuree, the other, Grand 
Cane, commanding the great road to 
the town of Cayenne. The vessels, 
with ihe remainder of the troops, I en- 
trusted to Captain Salgado of the Voa- 
dor, with orders to follow me after dusk, 
and on my making a signal he was to 
enter the river and disembark. I reache 
ed Point Mahuree at three o’clock next 
morning with five canoes ; the others be- 
ing heavy could not keep up. We then 
landed in a bay half way between the 
two batteries. The surge was so great 
that our boats seon went to pieces.—J 
ordered Major Joaquim Manuel Pinto, 
with a detachment of Portuguese troops, 
to proceed to Grand Cane ; while my- 
self, accompanied by Licutenants Mul- 

caster, 
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caster, Blyth, and Read, (of the Kuyal 
Marines) Messrs. Savory, William 
lor, Forder, and Irwin, proceeded to the 
right with a party of the Confiance’s, to 
take Fort Diamant, which was soon in 
Our possession, mounting two twenty 

four and one brass nine pounder, and 
fif'y men. The French Captain and 
Commandant, with three solciers killed, 
and tour wounded, The Major had the 
same success; the fort mounting two 
brass nine-pounders and forty men; two 
of the enemy were Killed. The ntrance 
of the river being in our possession, the 
signal agreed on was made, and by noon 
all were disembarked. At the same 
time, [ received information ot General 
Victor Hugves having quitted Cayenne, 
at the heed of athousand troops, to als- 
possess us of our posts. Our torce be- 
ing too small to be divided, and the dis. 

tance between the two posts being great, 
and only twelve miles from Cayenne, it 
was determined to dismantle Fort Dia- 

mant, and collect ail our forces at Grand 
Cane. Ltheretore leit my first Lieu- 
tenant, Mr Mulcaster, with a party of 
the Confiance’s, to perform that service, 
and then join me. Oa arriving at Grand 
Cane, Ll perceived two other batteries 
about a mile up the river, an opposite 
sides, and within half gun-shot of each 
other ; the one on the right bank, called 
Treo, on an eminence commanding the 
ereek leading to Cayenne ; the other, on 
the opposite side, at the entrance of the 
ereek leading to the house and planta 

tion of General Victor Hugues, and evi- 
dently erected for no other purpose 
than its defence. At three o’clock, I 
anchored the Lion and Vinganza cut- 
ters abreast of them, when a smart ac- 
tion commenced on both sides for an 
hour ; when finding the enemy's metal 
and position so superior to ours, the 
cutters having only four- pounders, and 
inany of our men falling, from the in- 
cessant shower of grape shot, l deter- 
mined to storm them, and theretore di- 
rected Mr Savory (the Purser) to ac- 
company a party of Portuguese to land 
at General Hugues’ battery ; at the same 
time proceeding myself, accompanied 
by Loecutenant Bivth, mv crew, 
and a party of Portuguese troops, to 
that et Treo; and though both parties 
had to land at the very muzzies of the 
guns, keeping up a continual fire of 
rape and musketry, the eool bravery 
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of the men soon carried them, and put 
the enemy to flight tort mounted 
two brass nine-pouncers ana fitry nia, 
This service was scarcely eccomplished 
betore the French troops from Cayenne 
attacked the Colonel at Grand Cane, 
Our force was mach dispersea 5 I there- 
fore, without waiting an instant, or- 
dered every body to the boats, and pro. 
ceedea to the aid of the Colonel, who, 
with his smali force, had withstood ihe 
enemy, and after a smart action of tiree 
hours, they retreated to Cayenne. At 
the same time, 250 ofthe enemy appear- 
ed beiore Fort Diamant ; but perceiving 
Licutewant Mulcaster prep ied cee 
ceive them, and imagining bis force 
much greatcy than it was, th ow hear- 
ing the deteat ot their General, toliow- 
ed his example. ‘There was yet the 
Strongest post of the enemy’s to be ta- 
ken, which was the private house of 
Gen. Victor Hugues; he had planted 
before his house a field-prece and swi- 
vel, with 100 of his best troops, On the 
Sth 1 proceeded with some seamen and 
marines of the Confiance, and a party 
of Poituguese troops, with a field-piece, 
to take the said post; but as my only 
object was to take the troops prisoners, 
by which the garrison of Cayenne would 
be much weakened, I dispatched Lieu- 
tenant Mulcaster in my gig with a Lag 


of truce, to acquaint the officer com- 


Mmanding,tiat my only object was fo 
take the post, and if he made an useless 
resistance in defending a private nabita- 
tion, against which 1 gave him my ho- 
nour no harm was intenved. 1 should 
consider it as a fortress, and would ie- 
vel it to the ground, ‘The enemy’s ad- 
vanced guard allowed the flag «1 truce 
to approach them within a boat’s length, 
then fired two vollies at them, and re- 
treated. I then landed ; but finding he 
had made several fosses in the road, and 
the wood being lined with musketry, 
nota man of whom we could see, and 
the field piece in front, I ordered «urs 
to be throwa into a fosse, when our men, 
with three cheers, advanced with pike 
and bayonet, and took the enemy's gu" 5 
they retreated into the house, and Kk: pt 
up a smart fire from the windows ; but 
On our entering, they flew through the 
back premises into the wood, firing 4S 
they retreated.— Every thing was ieve!- 
ted with the ground, except the habita- 
tions of the slaves. As we received 1n- 

turma- 
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fsrmation that about four hundred of the 
enemy were about to take possession of 
Beauregard Plain, on an eminence which 
commands the several roads to and trom 
Cayenne, it was determined between 
the Lieutenant-Colonel and myself to be 
beforehand with the enemy, and march 
our whole force there direct. 

We gained the eminence before the 
enemy on the oth, and, on the roth, 
Lieut. Mulcaster and a Portuguese offi- 
cer (Lieut. Barnardo Muskillis,) were 
sent into the town with a summons to 
the General. In the evening, these of- 
ficers returned, accompanied by Victor 
Hugues’s Aid du-Camp, requesting an 
armistice for twenty-four hours, to ar- 
range the articles of capitulation, This 
being granted, and hostages exchanged, 
on the r1th, the Lieutenant-Colonel and 
inyself met the General, and partly ar- 
ranged the articles. A second meeting, 
on the morning of tle rath, finally fixed 
them ; and, on the morning of the r4th, 
the Portuguese troops, and British sea- 
men and marines, marched into Cay- 
enne, and took possession of the town. 
The enemy, amounting to 4oo, laid 
cown their arms on the parade, and 
were immediately embarked on board 
the several vessels belonging to the ex- 
pecition ; at the same time, the militia, 
wMounting to 600, together with 200 
blacks, who had been incorporated with 
the regular troops, delivered in their 
arms, 

It is with pleasure I observe, that 
throughout the expedition the utmost 
unanimity has prevailed between the 
Portuguese and British, and I have my- 
self experienced the most friendly in- 
tercourse with Lieut.-Colonel Manue! 

arques, 

It has always been with the highest 
gratification to my feelings, that I bave 
had to mention the good conduct of the 
oflicers, scamen, and marines ofthe ship 
Ihave the honour to command, but du- 
Ting the whole course of ny service I 

ave never witnessed such persevering 
resolution as they have displayed from 
the commencement of the campaign to 
the reduction of Cayenne. 

As to the seamen and marines, 2’! 
Praise 1 can bestow falls short of their 
merit; from the rsth December thev 
ever sleyt in their beds; the weather 
Was Constantly both boisterous and rai- 
AY; the roads almost impassable; and 

April 1S59. 


Io 


from the time we landed until the sur- 
render of the place they had not the 
least cessation from fatigue, 

It is but just that should take no- 
tice of the exertions of Mr J. Acott, act- 
ing master, who has passed for Licut., 
whom I left in charge of the ship, and 
who proved himself worthy of the con- 
fidence reposed in him. ‘The Topaze 
French frigate appearing in the offing 
on the 13th, with a re-enlorcement for 
the garrison, though with only 25 Bri- 
tons and 20 negroes, and no other othe 
cers than two young gentlemen, Messrs 
George Yeo and Edward Bryant, he 
contrived by his skilful manceuvres tu 
drive her off the coast. 

I have the honour to inclose a state- 
ment of the killed and wounded on 
board the Confiance (24); also a list 
of the returns of ordnance, stores, &ce. 
The Portuguese land and sea forces, 
one killed and eight wounded. French, 
one Captain and fifteen privates killed, 
and twenty wounded, 

I have now, Sir, the happiness to con- 
gratulate you on the final success of the 
expedition, and I trust the steps I have 
taken will ensure me your approbation. 

Iam, &c. 
James Lucas Yeo. 
To Rear. Admiral Sir W, Sidney Smith. 


The following is a list of the killed 
and wounded on the part of the Britsh ; 

Lieut. John Read, Royal Marines, 
mortally wounded ; died Jan. $. Licut. 
Samuel Bivth, dangerously wounded. 
Jas. Thomson, Quarter-Master’s Mate, 
dangerously wounded, and 23 seamen 
and marines tvounded. 


Articles of Capitulation, 


The garrison shall march out with 
their arms and baggage, and all the 
honours of war; the oflicers shali retain 
their side arms, and those of the Saft 
their horses, ‘Lhe garrison shall lay 
down their arms, and engage not to 
serve against his Royal Highness and 
his Allies during one year. Vessels 
stall be furnished at the expense of his 
Highness the Prince Regent, to carry 
the gatrison, officers civil and military, 
aud ali those emploved in the service, 
with their families and effects, direct to 
France with as little delay as possible. 
A convenient vessel shail be furnished 
to convey to Drence the Commussioner 
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ofthe Emperor commander in Chief, 
his family, his officers, his suite and ef- 
fects, the Chicf of the Administration 
of Finances, the Commander of the 
‘Troops, the Inspector, and the Com- 
mandant of the Artillery, with their fa- 
milics The arsenais, batieries, and e- 
very thing belonging to the Artiilery, 
the smail Arms, and Powder Magazines 
and the Provision Stores, shall be given 
up by inventory, and 10 the state in 
in which they now are. Private pro- 
perty, of whatsoever nature or de- 
scription, shall be respected, and the 
inhabitants may dispose of it as hereto- 
fore. The inhabitants of the Colony 
shall preserve their properties, and re- 
side there, conforming to the orders and 
torms established by the Sovereign un- 
der which they remain; they shail be 
at lberty to sell their properties, and re- 
tire wherever it may suit them, with- 
out any obstacle. The Civil Laws 
Known in France under the title of the 
Napaleon Code, and in force in the co- 
lonv, shall be oberved and execyted un- 
til the peace between the two nations ; 
the Magistrates shall only decide on the 
interests of individuals and differences 
connected with them in virtue of the 
said laws. The present Capitulation 
shail be written in the three languages, 
and signed by the three Officers stipu- 
lating. 
At the advanced posts of Bourde, this 

January 1S00. 

Vicror Hreves. 

Janes Lucas Yeo. 

Masver MARQves. 


Domestic 


ar Cuaist-Cnvacu Cotrecr, 
OXFORD. 


On Pricav might, March 3. about 12 
o'clock, a tire broke out in the great 
quadrany.e of this noble College. It 
was hrst perceived in the rooms ot Mr 
srown, which being empty, if 1s impos. 
sivie to trace the cause of this melan- 
event. It communicated most 
rapidly to the acjoming house of the 
Reverend Doctor White, Regius Pro- 
fessar of Elebrew, which was entirely 
consumed, and the whole of his valuable 
onental collection of bouks destroved. 
The recms on the south side of the 


Wiz. those of Mr Jurmres, 
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Mr Mackie, Mr Buxton, and Mr Paris, 
were involved in the flames; and as 
they join the western extremity of the 
Hall, it was thought that nothing could 
have saved that splendid edifice. But 
the night being still, and the exertions 
of the gownsmen, as well as the inhabi- 
tants, being greater than was ever before 
witnessed on a former occasion, the fire 
was got under befure six o’clock in the 
morning. No lives were lost. Mr 
Smith, of Oriel, Mr Hughes, of Jesus, 
and Mr Allen, of St Mary’s Hall, who 
were indefatigable an their exertions, 
were severely bruised by the falling o: 
a large body of lead. Dr and Mis 
White were conveyed to the house of 
Canon Barion, whose hospitable man- 
sion was filled with all the books and 
furniture that could be saved from the 
flames. Lord Downshire, Sir Charles 
Farnaby, Lord George Grenville, and 
Mr Eden, mixed with the populace, 
carrying buckets, and working the en- 
gines, 

D: cadful Accident.—On Iriday night, 
March 31st, about ten o'clock, an acci- 
dent of a novel nature happened at Twy- 
ford, on the Paddington Canal, about 
five mi'es trom Lond. n. One of the p.s- 
sage boats, belonging to Mr Pickiora, 
Was on its way to the country, laden 
with various articles—among others, 
some barrels of brandy and rum, over 
which were ten barrels of gunpowder. 
The crew consisted of four men; one 
was with the horse which drew the 
boat, one in the little cabin in the after 
part or stern ; when dhe remaining two, 
who were on deck, took it into their 
heads to help themselves to a little spi- 
rits; they bored a hole witha gimict, 
by mistake, in one of the casks of pow- 
der, which immediately took fire, 2nd 
the boat blew up with a most dreactul 
ex, losion. The two men were killed 
on the instant. One of them was blown 
to a distance of more than sixty varos, 
his entrails torn out, and his thigh and 
leg separated from has body. hrec 
ricks of hav, belonging to Mr Wilian, 
of Merv-la-bonne Park, were sei fic toy 
and upwards of 365 loads of hay ccue 
sumed. ‘The shock was dreadful im the 
vicimty, and the houses were agitated 
by an earthquake. The mau wre 
was in the cabin asleep escaped, almost 
miraculously, unhurt. 
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Scottish Chronicle. 


Court oF SESSION. 

O* Saturday the 11th March, at the 

risin, of the Court of Session, the 
Lord Just.ce-Clerk, in the Second Dt- 
vision of the Coart, read an abstract of 
the business that had been done in that 
Chamb=s since the meeting ot the Ses- 
in Novesncer last. It is, as nearly 
as we could tain, thus: Court 
began with an airear of 43 superseded 
petitions «< ‘ast Inner and Outer House 
Interlocutyis—27 causes upon the sum- 
mary roll, and 155 Ordinary actions. 
Mac) there would be 
nH) uperseded petitions, except one or 
tw that might be boxed that day while 
the Court was sitting—six causes re- 
mawed upon the summary roll—seven 
concladed causes, and about 20 Ordi- 
nary actions. Lhe total namber of pe- 


titions of all deseripiions, advised during | 


the session, were $32, Summary actions 
advised were 24¢, and Ordinary actions, 
upon petitions and answers or informa- 
tions 34—64 reclaiming petitions were 
refused without answers, and in twenty 
causes, the interlocutors of the Ordina- 
ries or Inner house were altered. In 
23 Causes, the judgements were not ii- 
nal, but interlocutory orders. There 
will remair upon the roll about 120 cau- 
ses. 

On Saturday, March a1, the Court 
{Second Division,) gave judgement in 
the complaint his Majesty’s Advocate 
against Joseph Muir, and Charles Mur- 
ray alias Morran, labourers, and An- 
drew Lyon, shoemaker, all in Glasgow, 
ordaining them to stand on the pillory 
there, after which to undergo an impri- 
sonment of sx months, and then to be 
banished from Scotland for life. Their 
crime was giving false evidence in a 
Cause betwixt Robert and James M‘Al- 
Pin, (brothers) spirit dealers in Glas- 
SW, advised in November last. James 
M‘Alpin, who had been liberated upon 
faution to abide trial, accused of su- 

omiag these persons, (and other two, 

hot yet apprehended, of the names cf 
Brodie and M'‘Kay) was fugitated for 
NdD appearance, and his bail forfeited. 


Oa Wednesday April 5, the above 
Joseph Muir, Andrew Lyon, and Chas, 
Murray, convicted of perjury, stood on 
the pillory, at the Cross of Glasgow, for 
ene hour, between twelve and one, im 
terms of their sentence, each having the 
following label oa his breast, ** Perjured 
Witness in a cause brought before ihe 
Court of Session.” “Lhey are to be :m- 
prisoned six months, and banished Scot- 
land for lite. 

Hicu Courr oF Jusriciary. 

On Monday, March 20, came on the 
triai of John Black, private in the 72d 
regiment of toot, accused of having, m 
company with several other persons, on 
the night of the 24th of September last, 
broken into the cellar of Mr Robert 
Sheppard, merchant in Edinburgh, and 
stolen therefrom a quantity of articles, 
(soap, sugar, and currants.) The Coun- 
sel for the Crown, having restricted the 
libel to an arbitrary punishment, the 
prisoner pleaded guilty, and the Jury, 
having retired to the robing-room, soon 
after returned a verdict, finding the pri- 
soner * guilty of stealing the soap li- 
belled.” On this verdict, it was plead- 
ed by his Counsel, in mitigation of the 
punishment, that the Jury had only 
found the prisoner guilty of one single 
act of simple theft, without teking any 
notice of the aggravating circumstances 
of housebreaking alledged agaist him. 
In consequence of which, and the other 
circumstances of the case, the Court on- 
ly ordained the prisoner to be transport- 
ed beyond seas for the space of seven 
years, under the usual certification. 

Monday, April ic. the Court met 
and heard Counsel on the relevancy of 
the libel, raised at the instarce of his 
Majesty’s Advocate, against John Mon- 
roe and Wm. M‘Farlane, apprentices to 
Francis Or;, pocket- book maker iu Glas- 
gow, for fraudulent and wilful imposi- 
tion, in enlisting into the army, and re- 
ceiving the bounty, and affirming they 
were not apprentices, The Court found 
the libel relevant to infer the pains of 
law; but that in the circumstances of 
the case, it was not expedient to pro- 

ceed 
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ceed with the trial before this Court. 
The diet was deserted pro loco et tempo- 
re, reserving to the prosecutor to pro- 
ceed against the prisoners before the 
Judge Ordinary of the bounds. 

‘The National Fast Day, Feb. 9. was 
observed at Edinburgh with the accus- 
tomed syvlemaity, and many excellent 
and appropriate discourses were deliver- 
ed on the occasion, Notwithstanding 
the inclemency of the day, the collec- 


trons for the Charity Workhouse were 
as follows :— 


St Andrew's Church, . L.so 19 4 
Tollbooth Church, . 3416 2 
High Church, . . 34 2 
Church, 6 26 8 
Oid Gray Friars, 1S 208 
New North Church, . . 1613 2 
New Gray Friars, 2 
College Church, 13 6 
Qid Chusch, . 9 2 
L.226 9 10 
Episcopal Chapel, Cowgate, 38 13 10 
Do, Charlotte Chapel, Dr 
Sandford, . . .« 6 
Do. St Peter’s Chapel, . 16 5 6 
Do. Mr Reid's, Carrubber’s 
Do. Mr Adamsy, . . 7 
Glenorchy’s Chapel, 18 5 
Rose Streetdo. . . 15 © O 
Mr Peddie’s Chapel, . . 22 10 
Dr Jamieson’s Congregation, 14 9 6 
Mr Lothian’s chapel, 5 15 0 
College Street do. . tt 6 
Nr ‘Thomson's ditto, . 32 6 6 
Nir Jobnston’s ditto,Carrub. 
Thistle Street do. 56 0 
Glassite Congregation, . 1D 6 
Baptist ditto, Niddry Street, $ 18 3 
Mr Aikman’s do. 7 8 
Roman Catholus, . 10 2 
Methodists Chapel, 4 
Society of Priends,(Quakers) 10 © 6 


Lecco 30 1 

Diviniry Hatu.—The prizes in the 

ywintty Hall of Edinburgh have been 
this session adjudged as follows :—The 
frst to Mr Robert Burns, (who gained 
the same prize last vear;) the second to 
Mr Phomas Nielson; and the third to 
Mr Arebibald Gracie, for their Essavs 
ev“ the Reasonableness and Advanta. 
acs of Praver,” 


Scottish Chrontcle. 


At a general meeting of the Corpora. 
tion of the Orphan’s Hospital of Edin. 
burgh, on Monday, Feb. 13, forty-two 
children were admitted into the charity, 
—There were upwards ot 80 applica. 
tions for admission into this useful in- 
stitution. The heritors and inhabitants 
of the parish of Ratho have sent a dona- 
tion of 2s}. to the above excellent cha- 
rity, which is not limited to any parti- 
cular spot, but embraces helpless indi- 
gence, at the most important and in- 
teresting period of life, from every quar- 
ter. 

We are sorry to mention the loss of 
the Thames, Craigie, one of the Lor. 
don Traders, belonging to Dundee, on 
the sands neai the Nore. ‘he crew 
and part of the cargo were saved, but 
the vessel 1s gone to pieces; and me. 
lancholy to relate, four of the passengers 
(a Miss Menzies and three female ser- 
vants of Lord Keith’s,) who were left 
on the wreck, have been drowned. The 
others escaped on the rigging. 

Earthquakes,—Letters from various 
parts of the Highlands state, that shocks 
of earthquakes have been felt within a 
short period. The following is the sub- 
stance of a letter from Strontitn, in the 
west of Argylishire— On ‘Tuesday the 
3ust of January, we distinctly felt 
shocks of an earthquake. It extended 
over the neighbourhood, and was ac- 
companied with a noise like distant thun- 
der. On Wednesday there was another, 
on Saturday following two more, on 
Sunday two, and this dav (Feb. 6.) 
one. The first, on Saturday, was the 
most severe; every moveable in my 
house was displaced, and the building 
much shaken, but fortunately alarm was 
the only consequence, as 1 have heard 
of no accident. The shocks were cis- 
tinctly felt by the miners below ground 5 
they continued only for a few seconds, 
and have all taken. place between five 
and seven in the evening.” 

MiLitary APPOINTMENTS 

March 25. The King has been pleased 
to appoint the Right Hon. Genera! Sir Da- 
vid Dundas, K. B. to be Commander m 
Chefof all his Majesty's Land Forces ™ 
the united kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, in room of the Duke of York, re- 
signed. 

General Sir David Dundas was, by his 
Majesty's command, sworn of his Majesty's 
most Honourable Privy Council. and tovk 
his place at the Board accordingly. 

Civii 
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Civit AppoinTMENTS. 

Whitebail, April 4. King has been 
pleased to appoint the Right Hon. Francis 
Lord Nupier to be his Majesty’s High 
Commissioner to the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland. 

April 8. The King has also been pleased 
to appoint Archibald Campbell, Esq. to be 
a Lord of Session in Scotland, in the room 
of Sir William Nairn, Bart. resigned. 

March 28. The King has been pleased to 
grant the dignity of a Baronet of the Um- 
ted kingdom unto Sir David Baird, Kuight, 
Lieutenant-General of his Majesty’s For- 
ces, and the heirs male of his body lawfully 
begotten, with remainder to Robert Baird 
ot Newbyth, in the county of East-Lothian, 
Esq. (brother to the said Sir David Baird,) 
and the heirs male of his body lawfully be- 
gotten. 

April 1. The King has been pleased to 
grant the dignity of a Baronet of the united 
kingdom unto Sir Samuel Hood, Knight of 
the Bath, and Rear-Admiral of the White 
Squadron, and the heirs male of bis body 
lawfully begotten, with remainder to A- 
lexander, Hood, Esq. nephew of the said 
Sir Samuel Hood, and the heirs male of his 
body lawfully begotten. 

Queen's Palace, April 12 

His Majesty has been pleased to appoint 
Hugh Elliot, Esq. to be Captain-General 
and Governor in Chief of his Majesty’s Lee- 
ward Craribee Islands, in America. 

Robert Moorsom, Esq. (formerly Secre- 
tary to Lord Mulgrave,) is appointed a 
Lord of the Admiralty, in room of William 
Hope, Esq. resigned, 

MARRIAGES. 

jan. 27. At Antigua, Capt. Henry Pierce, 
of the Royal Artillery, to Miss Helen 
Pringle, of Edinburgh 

March 16. At Forres, John Downie, Esq. 
merchant, Loadon, to Mary, third daughter 
om the late James Shaw, Esq. of Muirtown. 

21. At Glasgow, Mr John Brown, mer- 
chant there, to Agnes, and Mr James Burn- 
hill, tanner, to Margaret, daughters of Mr 
William Ferguson, merchant, Glasgow. 

21. At Kelly Hall, Devonshire, sumuel 
Laing, Esq. to Miss Agnes Kelly. 
22. At Glenfeachan, Arvylishire, the 
Rev. Mr M'Donald, minister of Gigha 
and Cara, to Miss Marguret Stevenson, 
daughter of John stevenson, Esq. of Glen- 
eachan. 

“3. At Southampton, Captain Gilbert 
Heathcote, of the royal nivy, to Ann, 


Caughter of the late Charles Lyell, Esq. of 


“Innordy. 


e At Edinburgh, Mr Robert Oliver, 
6! Veuchon, to Miss Richardson, of Wood- 


side. 
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24. At Stockbridge, Mr Adam Milroy, 
merchant, Edinburgh, to Miss Beugo, 
daughter of Mr G. Beugo, painter, Edin- 
burgh. 

24. At Edinburgh, Dr John Rutherford, 
of Craigow, to Miss Catharine Russell, 
daughter of Mr Samuel Russell, Selkirk. 

v5. At London, Lieut. John Cameron, 
R. N. to Miss Maria Colledge, of Lombard 
Street. 

27. At Taaphall, near Bonnington, Peter 
Couper, Esq. writer to the signet, to Ma- 
ry, eldest daughter of Mr Archibald Ri- 
chardson, merchant, Leith. 

27. At Newton Stewart, John Fullerton, 
Esq. of Jamaica, to Jane, youngest daughe 
ter of Anthony M‘Caa, Esq. 

28. At Edinburgh, Mr Thomas Scott, 
merchant, Edinburgh, to Mary, second 


daughter of Mr John Bell, merchant there. 


29. At Collairme, Mr William Scott, 
farmer, Dunboig, to Miss Walker, daughter 
of Mr James Walker, farmer, Collairnie. 

At Heligoland, J. Grant, Esq. Paymas- 


ter of Artillery, to Johan, daughter of Mr 


Thomas Wemyss, merchant. Dundee. 

At London, Captain Woodley Losack, 
R. N. to Miss Gordon, only daughter of 
the late George Gordon, Esq. 

April 4. At London, Thomas Hamilton 
Miller, Esq. advocate, third son of Patrick 
Miller of Dalswinton Esq. to Mirs Ram, 
daughter of Abel Ram, Esq. Member for 
the county of Wexford. 

7. At Edinburgh, Capt. Thomas Folziote 
Baugh, Royal Navy, to Mary, daughter of 
the late Francis scott, Esq. 

7. At ditto, the Rev. Simon Reid, to 
Miss Sutherland, duughter of the late Mr 
William Sutherland, writer, Edinburgh. 

7. At Dalswinton House, Capt. Leslie 
Grove Jones, of the Ist Foot Guards, ra 
Jean, youngest daughter of Patrick Miller, 
of Dalswinton. 

8. At Edinburgh, Capt. Alexander Mac- 
kay, 93d regiment, to Mrs Ross, widow of 
the late David Ross, Esq. of Calcutta. 

9, At London, Thomas Erskine Suther- 
Jand, Esq. of Edinburgh, to Miss Highley, 
of Fleet Street. 

10. At Pitterncrieff, James Harrowar, 
younger of Inzievar, Esq. advocate, to Miss 
Hunt, daughter of the late William Hune, 
Aisq. of Puttencrieff. 

10. At London, the Right Hon. Lord 
Gardner, to the Hon. Charlotte Smith, 
daughrer to Lord Carrington. 

14. At Blyth, Mr Thoms Scott, writer, 
Lauder, to Miss Robina Mabon. 

16. At Inverernan, the Rev. Mr George 
Forbes, to Mary, only daughter of Alex- 
ander Forbes, Esq. of Inverernan. 

17. At the Isle of Whithorn, Francis 

Shand 
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Shand, Esq. of Liverpool, to Miss Reid, 
daughter of Sir John Reid, Bart. 

April 17. At Stirling, Jas. Porteous, Esq. 
late of Jamaica, to C. A. Somerville, duugh- 
ter of the Rev. Dr Somerville, of Stirling. 

17. At Giasgow, Mr Alexander Dul- 

liesh, merchant, to Ana, daughter of Mr 
John Thomson, monutacturct. 

18. At Newton, near Doune, John Mac- 
donald, Esq. ot Kincyre, Berbice, to Miss 
Christiana © ancron. 

Viscount Bernard, ta Miss Broderick, 


daughter che Arch ishop of Cashel. 

Ar Robert Dalgleish, Esq of Len- 
don, Co lett, 

At Sourh ian Ceptain Baird, of the 
Guards. yiven, daughter of T. 
Dixon, formeriy of the East. India 
Company's servic: 


R TH 

March 19. At Ge yermeuth, the La- 
dy of Capt. & campbell, of fis Ma- 
jest eyip N issahl, oon. 

19 Av Aberdeen, the wife of Capt. A- 
dam Cuntine, a sop. 

22 At LonJon, the Lady of Courts 

Trotter, ksq daughter. 

“5. At Cameron House, Dumbartonshire, 
Mrs Kouat Smoilett, a daughter. 

28. At Green-ide House, Mrs Ker, a 
sor. 

30. At Deebank, Mrs Anderson, a son. 

30, Ar Eanburyh, the Lady of Samuel 
Andersot, E-q. banker, a daughter. 

$1. Mrs Fraserof Eskdale, a son. 

At Notung Hull, uear Kensington, the 
Lady of the Hon. Colonel Macdonald, a 
son. 

lprel}. The Lady of W. Sturges Bourne 
Esq. M. P. a daughter. 

—. At Lichfield, Mrs Maxwell, Lady 
of Lieut-Col Maxwell, a daughter 

4. Nirs Rose Innes, of Netherdale, 3 
daughter. 

5. At Dundee, the Lady of Capt. Lau- 
der, Forfarshire militia, a daughter. 

6. At Middleton House, Mrs Hepburne 
Mitchelson, a son. 

& At London, the Lady of Sir John L. 


_ Johnstone, of Westerhall, Bart. a daughter. 


9 At Edinburgh, the wife of John Jar- 
cine, Fsq. Advocate, a son. 

20. At ditto, the Lady of Major St*Paul, 
a daughrer. ° 

—. (he Lady of William Shairp, Eso. of 
Kirkton, a daughter. 

DEATHs. 

Wry 19. At Prichinopoly, Mr John 
Growcdie Hav, son of Hay, Es 
reonin the Hon. East India Company's ser- 
vice, 


Dev 2S. tn the West Indies, in the 224 


year of his age, Mr James Renwick, Lieur, 
of the Royal Marines attached to his Ma- 
jesty’s ship Porcupine. 

Yan. 7. At Cape ‘Town, Andrew Cas. 
sels, Esq. King’s Advocate at the Cape ot 
Good Hope, and son of Mr Andrew Cas- 
sels, Leith. 

20. At Kingston, Jamaica, Mr Williau 
Imray, jeweller. 

20. At Dominica, John Trotter, Esq. 

Feb. 12. A. Rat, Perthshire, Mrs Fer- 
gusson, wife of Mr Kobert Fergusson ; and 
on the 18th March, Mr Robert Ferensson, 
writer, his eldest son, a very promising 
young man. 

March 9. At Clapham, Surry, Mrs 
Thornton Astell, widow of William ‘Vhorn- 
ton Astweil, Esq of Evert, in Pedlord- 
shire, ane aunt of the Countess of Leven 
and Metvalle. 

1). At Tiverton, Devonshire, after two 
doys Mrs Cowley. the celeorate’ 
Jlamatic writer. 

12. At Newiands, Liddisdaie, John Fl- 
hot, Esq of Coomes, aged 63, 

15. At Duntee, Mr [lenry Johnstone, 
merchare. 

16. At Perth, Mr Duncan M'Diarmid, 
writer, much and justly regretted. . 

18. At Edinburgh aged 17, Mr Francis 
Bell Grart, ellest som of Francis Bell Grant, 
Esg. of the island of Barbadoes. 

19, At Battle. Darrock, John Bovce, Esq. 
of the 36th regiment. 

19. At Bath, Mrs Erskine, wife of Ales- 
ander Erskine, Esq. of Bathall. 

19 At Edinburgh, Miss Anne Bruce, 
daughter of the late Rev. J. Bruce, muinis- 
ter at Airth. 

20. At Forres, Mrs Elizabeth Arnot, 
wife of John Gordon, Esq. of Edintore. 

21. At London, her Grace the Duchess 
Dowager of Bolton, aged 75. 

2}. At Paisley, Mrs Margaret Mason, 
wife of the Rev. William Smart. 

21. At Bath, Miss Hart, daughter of the 
Jate Mr Robert Hart, merchant, Bones. 

21. At Ullipool, much regretted by the 
inhabitants, Robert Melvill, Esq. to whose 
public sprrit that village, in a great mea- 
sure, is inaebted for its rise and progress. 

22. At Aberdeen, aged 75, William Fid- 
Jer, Esq. late of Carriston in Fife. 

22. Ar Torbay, Lieut. Lewis Lamb, ef 
his Majesty's ship St George, son of the 
deceased Mr John Lamb, Leith. 

£2 At Chigwell, near London, Captain 
Joseph Honyman, Royal Marines, mint! 
son of the deceased Patrick Honyman, Esq, 
of Gramsay. 

22. At Edinburgh, much regretted, Mr 
Roderick Stewart, aged 30, surgeon of Sth 
West India regiment 

25. At Lenden, aged 61, Thomas Hol: 
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croft, Esq. author of Hugh Trevor, the 
Road to Ruin, and a number of other plays, 
novels, travels, transkations, &e. Mr Hol- 
croft was for a considerable time an actor 
Covent Garden Theatre. 

March 23. At Kelso, James Potts, Esq. 
Agent for the Bank of Scotland. 

23. At Millton, near Fort George, Mrs 
Mary Cuthbert, relict of Francis Knowles, 
1. sq. aged 79. : 

oy, At Balfracks, Alexander Menzies, 
Esq. of Balfracks. 

24, At Edinburgh, Mrs Hamilton, wife 
of Dr James Hamilton, jun. Professor of 
Midwifery. 

£4, At ditto, Mrs Jackson, spouse of 
James Jackson, Esq. Chamberlain of the 
city of Edinburgh. 

25. In the Episcopal Palace, in the Close 
of the Cathedral Church of Litchfield, the 
justly celebrated Mrs Anna Seward. This 
lady was the author of Louisa, a novel, a 
Monody on Major Andre, a Life of Dr 
Darwin, and of various other productions. 
She was in the 60th year of her age. Few 
women ever exhibited more strength of in- 
teilect, or miore delicacy of taste. Her poet- 
ty is particularly distinguished by beauty 
of imagery and vigour of sentiment. She 
has some times been thought affectedly 
elaborate; but her pictures are never in- 
distinct, and the whole is always exquisite- 
ly fimshed. In critical acumen she was al- 
ways unrivalled, and no latent excellence 
nor delect could escape her observation 
she had the poet’s taste and the poet’s eye. 
In her moral temperament there was no ill 
nature, no malivinity ; nothing selfish, no- 
thing base. She was generous without o3- 
tentation ; but she was generous in the ex- 
treme. She was fond of praise; but she 
was liberal in bestowing it. Her friends 
Were very numerous, and they composed no 
smal] part of the virtue and genius of the 
times. Taste so refined, sentiments so ele- 
vated, affections so glowing with kindness, 
and worth so void of guile, have seldom 
been conveyed, im the person of the same 
to the silent tomb. 

*5. At Dumfermline, Mr James Whyte, 
“upervisor of Excsie. 

25. At Easdale, Mr Alexander Camp- 
buil, of Barravurich, aged 8v. 

_ 25. At Crieff, James, second son of Wil- 
liam Stewart, of Ardvorlich, Esq. 

25. At Aberdeen, Miss Catharine Rich- 
ardson, daughter of the late Lieut. Rich- 
ardson, of Mortlach. 
°6. At Eu: ‘urgh, the Right Hon. Chris- 


“bzabetl, Dowager Countess of Kin- 


4 


Mr George Clapperton, 
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sander Bruce, 
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son of the late Alexander Bruce, of Ken- 
net, Esq. 

27. At Edinburgh, Mrs Sarah Chancel- 
lor, wife of Mr Robert Sayers. 

28. At Edinburgh, Alexander Munro, 
Esq. 
28. At Relugas, Susan, infant daughter 
of ‘Thomas Lauder Dick, Esq. younger of 
Fountainhall. 

29. At his seat, of Writtle, in Essex, the 
Right Hon. Robert Edward Baron Petre. 

29, At Edinburgh, Mr William Sibbald, 
architect, and overseer of public works for 
the city of Edinburgh, much and justly re- 
gretted. 

29. At Humbie, in the 87th year of his 
age, Mr Peter Dudgeon, late farmer at 
Bankhead, East Lothian. 

29, At Leith, Mrs Sibbald, mother of the 
Rev. Dr William Sibbald, one of the mi- 
nisters of Haddington, and of the Rev. 
John Sibbald, minister of Kirkmabreck. 

29. At Perth, Mrs Margaret Moncrieff, 
relict of the Rev. George Murray, minis- 
ter of the gospel at Lockerby, aged 70 
years. 

$0. At Picardy Place; Miss Janet Clerk, 
second daughter of John Clerk, Esq. of Ei- 
din. 

31. At Drumsheugh, at an advanced age, 
Mr James Maule, factor for the Earl of 
Moray, a situation which he had held for 
55 years. 

$1. At Forfar, John Ritchie, Esq. one of 
the oldest Masters in his Majesty’s navy, 

Lieut.-Col. Charles M‘Lean, late of Kin- 
lochaline. 

Lately, at Plymouth, Nicholas Vincent, 
Esq. Admiral of the White, at the advan- 
ced age of 86 years. He was made a Post 
Captain in the year 1747. 

At Enfield, in his 73d year, Richard 
Gough, Esq. well known in the literary and 
autiquarian world. 

At Brompton Row, Miss Eliz. Johnston, 
of Carnsalloch. 

Lately, at Edinburgh, Mr Duncan M‘- 
Farlane, late session-clerk, New Kirk patrick. 

Lately, at Chester, James Bond Muir, 
only son of the deceased Mr William Muir, 
merchant in Grenada. 

Lately, at Kelso, Mrs Bogue, relict of 
Mr James Bogue, farmer at Kelso. 

April 2. At Bantf, Mrs Aauelia Begbie, 
relict of Mr Jas. Stewart, merchant, Banff. 

2. At Lamberkin, aged 15, Miss Mar- 
garet Miller, much and justly regretted, 

6. At Edinburgh, Mr James Tait, of 
Toxside. 

6. At Armadale, in Skye, Johu Alexan- 
der Graham, Esq, Chamberlain of Skye, 
and late Lieutenant Colone! of the Royal 
Leith volunteers. 
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April 7. At Stitchel House, Sir James 
Pringle, of Stitchel, Bart. in his 84th year. 
8. At Colchester, Mrs Moffat, wife of 
Wn. Moffatt, Esq. Paymaster of the 2d 
battallion of the 79th regiment, and duugh- 
ter of Alex. Govan, Esg. of Greenhill. 

8. At Wick, Mr James M‘Phaul, mer- 
chant there. 

9 At Edinburgh, Mrs Jean Loch, relict 
of Mr Alexander Murray, printer, and 
daughter of the deceased John Loch, Esq. 
of Over-Carnbee, Fife. 

9. At Dumfries, aged 93, Mrs Jean Hay, 
daughter of the deceased John Hay, Esq. 
Inspector-General of the Customs in Scot- 
land, and relict of Mr Archibald Maicolm, 
one of the town-clerks of Dunifries. 

10. At London, Dr David Pitcairr. 

10. At Greenock, Lieut.-Colonel Henry 
George Johnston. 

13. At Edinburgh, Mr Robert Welsh, 
son of Robert Welsh, Esq. of Collin. 

14. At ditto, Miss Martha Stevenson, 
daughter of the late Alexander Stevenson, 
Jisq. of Moutgreenan. 

1a. At ditto, Mr Cathcart Boyd, former- 
ly examiner of Salt Duties for Scocland. 

17. At Dumfries, Mrs Copland, relict of 
Alexander Copland, sq. of Kingsgrange. 

20. At London, Earl Harcourt, many 
years Master of the Horse to her Majesty. 
His Lordship was in his 73d vear, and 15 
succeeded by his brother William in his u- 
ties and estates, 
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22. At his house in Canongate, aped ¢s, 
after a few days illness of an inflan:maticn 
in his breast, the Rev. Dr Andrew Hunter 
of Barjarg, Professor of Divinity in the 
Unversity of Edinburgh, and one of the 
Ministers of the Tron Church. 

22. At Edinburgh, Mr James Robert- 
son, Solicitor at law. 

Capt. Towry, ot the Navy, and one o! 
the Commissioners of the Transport Board. 

John Bazely, Esq. Admiral of the Blue, 
aged 

At Dublin, the Right Hon. John Monck 
Mason, at the age of 84. 

At Bottersea, Alexander Champion, Fsq. 
one of the Directors of the Bank of Eng- 
land. 

At his seat, Brynbela, Denbighshire, Ga- 
briel Piozzi, Esq. husband of Mrs Piozz, 
formerly Mrs ‘Thrale. 

A Charlton House, Miss Emily Carm.- 
chael Smyth, youngest daughter of Dr Car- 
michael Smyth. 

At London, Mrs Ross, wife of Alexan- 
der Ross, Esq. 


Scotcu Fiars—Crop 1808. 


Fast Lothian.—W heat, 48s. 7d.—Barley, 
Ss. d—Oars, 27s 5d.—Pease, 29s 

Mid Lothian—W heat, 47s. 6d.— Barley, 
30s.—Oats, 24s.— Oatmeal, 288.— Pease and 
Beans, SOs. 


Price of Stocks. 


Bank | 3 per cent. 
1809. | Stock. _ Consols. 
April 4.\| 244 _ 67~ 08 
10. | 245 esi 
7. | 244 68k 


Prices of Grain per guarter, Corn Exchange, 
London. 


| Wheat.| Barley | Oats. Pease. 

Apnl3.| 76 90}s2 44/33 3 
10.1 76 91134 44] 28 35146 52 

17. 76 91135 45 | 26 54] 45 

24 | 76 91134 44/1 26 34! 44 


Prices of Grain at Haddington. 


1sOy¥. | Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Pease. 
445.535 | 288.56 | 26 33 | 
14.146 54) 28 3%, 25 

44 53 | 27 35 \2 $2) 25 30 

2S.) 44 52 | 27 30 


Prices of Oat, Pease, and Barley Meai,in 
Edinburgh Market, per Peck. 


Pease and 
1809. Oatmeal. Meal. 
Bolls. | Price. | Bolls. | Price. 


| 291 es | 40 [18 — 
i8.| 280 | 23 22 | 58 | 18 — 
25.) 300 | 25 22 | 58 | 17 Ie 
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